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The Outstanding Achievement in School Projection 
Filmo Model J 
* 
% Geare rojector 
e . 
A marvel of easy operation, 
and brilliant projection 
Visual education takes another step for- 
ward in the wake of the most outstanding 
achievement in 16 mm. motion picture 
projection—the new Bell & Howell Filmo 
Model J Projector. Distinguished by its 
gear-driven feed and take-up reels, its 
automatic re-wind, and its many other 
new features, this efficient projector is 
based upon the time-tried and proved Fil- 
mo Projector design, including the film 
movement mechanism which automatical- 
ly frames steady, flickerless pictures, the 
powerful direct lighting system, controls 
for reversing and for stopping for still 
projection, lens interchangeability, and 
adaptability to Kodacolor. See this new 
projector at your dealer’s today, or send 
coupon. 
New Model J Features 
No Belts or Chains. Feed and take-up reels art 
wholly gear-driven. 
Automatic Rewind. Just press a lever! 
Increased Picture Brilliance. Improved lamp and 
condenser, with refined reflector adjustment, 
yield brighter pictures 
Aero-T ype Cooling. Aero-type radiation fins 
around the lamp-house help keep it cool 
Lamp-House Light-Trap. No stray light escapes 
Built-in Pilot Light. Illuminates threading m« 
chanism, going off automatically as projection 
starts, coming on again as projection st 
Large Base. Cabinet type base lends great sta- 
bility. 
Spaced Controls. Controls and switches are clear- 
ly marked and are spaced for easy, convenient 
manipulation. 
aa * 





Bell & Howell Co. 
1817 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III 


Gentlemen: Please tell me more about the Filmo Model ] Projector and send a \f 
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The Educational Screen 


The teacher’s vocation made 
more interesting and effective ... by 


TALKING PICTURES 


Interest runs high, where profes- 
sional educational talking pictures 
supplement the work of the teacher. 
And this interest grips teachers and 
pupils alike in the vivid effective 
sound film presentations offered by 
Electrical Research Products Inc. 

Many are the fields served. There 
are units of instruction for teacher 
training, natural science, music ap- 
preciation, vocational guidance to 
mention just a few. 

Films are results of professional 
group judgment 

Working with Electrical Research 
Products in making these talking 





pictures are recognized educational 
leaders. All pictures are the result 
of professional group judgment. 
To the spec ialized knowledge of 
these men is added another kind of 


ELECTRICAL RESEARCH PRODUCTS, INC 
250 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


NAME _ 


ADDRESs 


specialized knowledge — that of sce- 
narists and directors experienced in 
talking picture production in the 
educational field. 


What Talking Pictures can do in 
your classroom 
Besides bringing stimulating per- 
sonalities of great teachers ‘Tight 
into your classroom, talking pictures 
for music courses show “ Close-ups’ 4 


MN 


} 





of playing technique at the same 
time the tone quality of the instru- 
ment can be studied. In natural 
science films, time-lapse photo- 
graphy speeds up movements other- 
wise so slow as to be imperceptible 
to the human eye, as in the picture 
“Plant Growth.” 


Western Electric Equipment for 
every school use 


There is a Western Electric Sound 


System to meet every school need 
for showings in the largest audi- 
torium or the smallest classroom. 
The new 16mm. equipment is ideal 
for individual classroom use. It is 





set up in a few minutes, operated 
by the teacher, carried easily from 
room to room. 

With Western Electric, you are 
sure of the same lifelike repro- 
duction as Western Electric equip- 
ment is giving in 8000 theatres 
throughout the world. 


A perfect combination 


The professional educational talk- 
ing pictures offered by Electrical 
Research Products and a Western 
Electric Sound System are a perfect 
combination. They intensify and vi- 
talize instruction when used to sup- 
plement regular teaching methods. 


Department of Educational Talking Pictures, 


sia tetiaean.— Piren coats tien temesion meting Electrical Research Products Inc. 


Distributors of 


Western Elecfric 


+ EDUCATIONAL 


TALKING PICTURE 


EQUIPMENE 
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EDITORIAL 


HERE is plenty of “faith” in this field. (There 
J is also widespread ignorance about the real na 
ture and method of visual instruction, but ignorance 
is never a bar to faith). We still meet occasionally a 
teacher or principal of nineteenth century vintage who 
is proud of his valiant stand in the “last ditch” of the 
opposition to the visual movement. An irreconcilable 
minority seems to be a fundamental element in the 
human race, no matter what the subject. But the time 
comes when the opinions of these perennial objectors 
are more pitiful than important. The procession 
moves on, leaving them shouting at an empty street. 

Visual instruction has reached this 
First, Faith! 
Then, Action! position. But “faith without works” 


is as futile today as when Paul ut- 


point of practically no rhetorical op- 


‘tered his memorable dictum nineteen hundred years 


ago. 

Action is the supreme remaining need in the visual 
field. Action, of course, began long since, and on a 
substantial scale. But there are gratifying signs that 
it is spreading. Pennsylvania is leading the way for 
other States by requiring its training schools to give 
courses in visual instruction and making these courses 
compulsory for teachers in training. Ohio is leading in 
another and novel direction by using visual methods 
to build the State collection of visual materials. Slide- 
illustrated lectures on a State-wide schedule in indi- 
vidual schools—given by the State Director of Visual 
Instruction—are skillfully designed not only to bring 
more intimate knowledge of their own State to the pu 
pils but to supply finances necessary for the great cen- 
tral project. California for years, through such agen- 
cies as the efficient Visual Instruction Division at Berk- 
eley, has been developing pictorial collections on Cal- 
ifornian history and achievement, and considers its 
possibilities along these lines hardly more than started 
Wisconsin long since developed a State-wide circula 


tion service of slides and films from the 


Extension 
Division at Madison that has been a conspicuous exam- 
ple of success for the central-bureau plan. And ante- 
dating them all, there is the famous distribution serv 
ice of New York State, which supplies educational 
lantern slides to its cooperating schools, systematically 
and scientifically, from the immense collection of the 
State Visual Instruction Division at Albany, and _ this 
great service continues to grow with each school-year 
splendid 


The above are not the only States where 


lict canld } 


visual service is already established Che list could be 


more than doubled. But there are 48 States in the 
Union! There is educational tonic for all of them in 
the achievement to date of their progressive sisters. 
The rest of the 48 will follow sooner or later. It be- 
gins to look as if it would be “sooner”’. 

Within each State there is already action by hun- 
dreds of city-school-systems and individual schools. 
Thousands of American classrooms are proving daily 
the values of visual teaching, obtainable in no other 
way than by visual aids. In mere size, the visual field 
is already impressive—but it is far from the ultimate. 

To foresighted educators, both scholastic and ec- 
clesiastic, what is the coming visual field? To fore- 
sighted commercial firms what is the coming visual 
market? Jt is more than two hundred thousand 
churches, more than two hundred thousand schools, 
more than a million classrooms. It is at once an edu- 
cational goal and a commercial target—reaching it will 
be worth all the effort it will cost—and the rewards 
will be equally rich for the educational, the religious, 
and the commercial fields. 


ROBABLY nothing will stimulate growth of 
|B this field so much as action by individual 
schools. It is. both easier and harder. On the one 
hand, there is far less machinery to be set in motion in 
order to take a forward step. On the other hand, there 
is perhaps less likelihood of visible working funds, in 
the individual school, than in a school-system. 

[he age-old cry of education has been and is—‘“no 


money”. The painful fact is that the cry has been 
largely true from the days of Socrates to 

“No 1931. A still more painful fact is that 
Money” centuries of reiteration of the cry have 


made it a habit of thought. The school 
field has the habit and hugs the thought. 

[he business of commerce is to make money, and 
material progress. The business of education is to 
make character, and intellectual progress. When the 
commercial firm needs capital for expansion it goes 
and gets it. When the school needs capital for a new 
move it sighs, and remarks that it has none. The two 
procedures have come about naturally in the two fields ; 
but the unfortunate result has been that the “go and 
get it” sense has been developed to the peak in the for- 
mer field, and has dwindled almost to the vanishing 
point in the latter. 

\ transfusion of this sense from one field to the 


other is needed. Any faculty is likely to have a “live 
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wire” among its members, or at least a wire noticeably 
liver than the rest. The commercial firms in the visual 
field and the live wires in the schools should make con- 
tact. If the firm and the wire are both sound, a cur- 
rent can be set up which should sooner or later over- 
come the lethargy and galvanize the subject into action. 


F A certain “short subject”, called 1 Am _ from 
| Siam, chances to appear at a convenient motion 
picture theatre, we would urge our readers to enter, 
look, and think. 


and thinks of it merely as a promising “short” likely 


The industry calls it a “travelogue”, 


to: bring in more than the average revenue through the 
theatrical box-office. It is doubtless that — and we 
hope it even surpasses the industry’s fondest hopes of 
lucre. 


from Siam has most of the earmarks and many of the 


The film deserves it. But, incidentally, J Am 
qualities essential for genuinely “educational” films. 
Here are a few of them. 

Excellent choice of material to show the life and 
customs of Siam, in wide and deep cross-section. We 
see humble river-dwellers in their floating homes and 
palaces of kings—costumes of the rich and of the poor 

—prosy streets of commercial struc- 
famous 
a prize-fight 
of distinctly national character and a 
gorgeous and 

elaborate ceremony. Not merely the 
physical aspects of Siam appear, but much of the 
thoughts and habits of the national mind are made 
manifest: the philosophic religion, the love of ritual, 
the innate sense of dignity even in their dances. The 
practically universal practice of cremation and its sig- 
nificance are strikingly impressed by the actual picture 
of the cremation of an eminent personage of royalty. 
And elephants! Singly and in military mass! What the 
elephant means in Siamese life—for work, for war- 
fare and for pageantry—was never before so vividly 
and accurately told. 


An tures and masterpieces of 
Unintentional 
“Educational” 

Film 





Siamese architecture 


coronation of pomp 


Congratulations to the speaker whose voice is 
threaded along the film! He should be mentioned—it 
is D. S. Garden, editor of the Bangkok Daily Mail. 
The movie press says he is “breezy and_ graphic.” 
They underestimate, he is “intelligent”. He appears at 
the opening of the film with an introductory talk on 
Siam and its people 
livery, and with something terse, informative and in- 
teresting to say, refreshingly free from mawkish senti- 
ment, cheap humor, and elementary attempts at ele- 
gance such as usually stream from the talking screen. 
Mr. Garden’s talk is much the type of vocal accom- 


paniment that future educational films will use—when 


fine voice, straightforward de- 











The Educational Screen 


it has been learned that our great scholars are too 
often our most somniferous speakers. 

We would not be misunderstood. J Am from Siam 
is not a scientific masterpiece of educational film pro- 
duction. It could be better. It is merely a more or 
less fortuitous by-product in this direction, notably 
good for our preserit stage of development. This much 
we are inclined to say. The total concept of Siam 
possessed by the average American—after his few or 
is pitifully 
concept he will 


many years of “schooling” in Geography 
vague and fragmentary beside the 


carry away after 15 or 20 minutes of J Am from Siam, 


N the other hand—the producer can miss _ the 
© point with equal facility. He is not alone in his 
misses. <A pathetically vast number of educators are 
with him. They know nothing of the actualities of 
visual instruction, merely “believe” in it by hearsay 
rather than for any good reasons personally known to 
themselves. Such are likely to share the widespread 
and idiotic notion that visual education means films. 

(A State Director of Visual Instruction reports the 
distressing number of “educators” who greet him on 
his travels with the triumphant informa- 

A Waste 
Of Film 


tion that they now have a “visual educa- 
tion machine” in their schools). 

Here is the point missed. A great film 
company has just announced a series of a dozen 


“Travelogues” on various corners of Europe. They 
are made by an eminent travel-lecturer, a veteran and 
an artist in his field. Unquestionably the series will 
have high educational value as a whole. 

One of the titles, however, indicates that the reel is 
devoted to picturing famous “paintings, tapestries and 


Italy.” A 


It is even worse 


sculptures in various museums throughout 
motion picture of motionless objects ! 
than that. works of Art 
charm and power from being still. 
motionless for study and appreciation. Why defeat this 


draw their whole 


They must be kept 


These 


value with movie film? As educational procedure they 
might as well set Venus de Milo on a merry-go-round 
for the class to watch go by. The eminent travelogue- 
maker should have saved his celluloid and improved 
his series by reducing to eleven reels. Fine lantern 
slides of those same “paintings, tapestries and sculp- 
tures” are the perfect visual aid for those subjects, as 
Whatever the 
tional motion picture film may accomplish in the fu- 
ture its coming 
achievements—it can never affect the immense values 
slides in 


for millions of other subjects. educa- 


and no one can name the limits of 





nor threaten the permanence of lantern 
education. 


NELSON L. GREENE. 
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Picture Helps for Smaller Schools * 


MARION LOUISE ISRAEL 


Director of Visual Education, Los Angeles County, California 


HE educational program of today sets up as its 
IO chjcctives not only the knowledges and the com- 
mon skills which have been stressed for years, but also 
the cultivation of attitudes of mind, the formation of 
habits, the awakening of the emotional life as a basis 
for the enrichment and enhancement of future experi- 
ences, the development of tastes. 
This broader and deeper purpose in education is 
We are no 


longer satisfied with assigning a given amount of sub 


working changes in classroom procedure. 


ject matter to be memorized ; we no longer believe that 
information is education. Instead, we strive to awaken 
and to foster an eagerness on the part of the child to 
find out facts for himself, and to show him how he may 
We 


endeavor to lead him into experiences, suited to his 


search into the subjects he wants to know about. 


own age-interests, the successful outcomes of which 
depend on such types of conduct on his part as shall 
be desirable for him to practice in later life. Incidental 
to these experiences, he acquires a good bit of infor 
mation on subjects which he really should know some 
thing about. And, in acquiring those facts, if the ex 
perience has been properly planned for him, he also 
acquires a disposition to investigate a subject for him 
self, the knowledge of how to go after information, 
facility in using reference works in comparing state 
ments for authenticity, in reporting information found 
—skills, these, which may save him from blundering 
blindly through circumstances, the victim of informa- 
tion passed on to him by some blind mortal like him 
self. 

These new classroom procedures demand a wider 
range of materials of instruction than textbook and 
We feel the 


materials that possess more or less of motivating or 


map and paper and copybook. need of 


interest-arousing possibilities; perhaps these possibil 
ities are most apparent in the newer types of books, 
We need a great 


diversity of raw materials for industrial activity ex 


of unfailing delight to children. 


periences. We need materials expressly designed for 
developing the appreciations in music (records), in 
literature (real books, not readers), and in art (repro 


ductions). And we need much, very much, illustra 


tive matter for the social studies. Our children will 


want to find out about the appearance, the construc 
tion, and the uses of houses, furniture, tools, 
utensils, wearing apparel, musical instruments, convey 


*Address before the Visual Instruction Section of the N. E 


weapons, 


\ 


ances, books, machines, all over the world, from the 
beginning of time until today! This illustrative matter 
may be the objects themselves, or it may be pictures, 
charts, and the like. For the majority of things, it 
obviously must be pictures. 

But, as we get away from the notion of the acquisi- 
tion of information for its own sake, we lose our sense 
of the value of the picture purely as a medium for con- 
veying information. Just as we are using books in 
non-traditional ways, so we need to develop ways of 
using pictures by the students themselves, which shall 
contribute to the development of understanding rather 
than to information, of habits of observation and in- 
terpretation, of growing appreciation and taste. It is 
only as we hold these ends steadily in view that we 
can develop a technique of using and criteria for se- 
lecting pictures. 

In considering subjects for the development of the 
appreciations, I do not refer to pictures as Art. Art, 
so it seems to me, should not be thought of as a subject 
of itself, as a special department of like or knowledge, 
and should not be studied as such unless one is an 
artist, a critic, or a collector. For the lay person, and 
emphatically for the school child, there should be no 
such thing as Art with a capital A. That is an ab- 
straction. 

There are things of surpassing beauty and power, 
which stir something within us which but for them 
would not be stirred; there are things which make us 
forget ourselves for the moment in contemplation of 
their loveliness, and which satisfy and rest us in un- 
explainable fashion. Pictures — some pictures — are 
among these things, these experiences. Appreciation 
of such pictures should be as spontaneous as the re- 
And 
will be if the pictures are presented at the favorable 

Sut through Art we 
Perhaps I can best get 


sponse to sunshine and green grass and skies! 


time and in a pleasurable way. 
may learn to appreciate Life. 
over to you my thought by concrete illustration. 

For the six- or seven-year-old child, the picture of 
‘Mother and Children” by Elizabeth Nourse is valuable 
for the emotions which it stirs, for the mood in which 
it presents family life. This picture would contribute 
to a child’s appreciation of home life and the eternal 
values there incarnated, would it not? Contrast with 
this the mood in which the creator of the Gumps por- 


trays family life! 


Summer Meeting, Los Angeles 
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How shall we use the Nourse picture to achieve this 
end? Certainly, not by analyzing it. We need not 
bore our children with “Do you like this picture? Why 
do you like it? What colors do you see in it? What 
is the mother doing?”’, and so on. That procedure 
would be deadening to a natural emotional response 
to the picture itself, and the concentration on the ele- 
ments of the material picture would distract from the 
appreciation of the real values implicit in it. 

Better to hang it on the wall and let it accomplish 
its silent work. Your work is done when you have 
selected a picture appropriate to a given purpose and 
to the capacities of the class, and hung it effectively. 

Don’t frustrate your own purpose by careless hang- 
ing. If you put it on the bulletin board, don’t insert it 
in the midst of printed notices, book jackets, calendars, 
health charts, etc. Of course, you wouldn't, but I 
have seen pictures so tacked up in some schoolrooms. 
While the picture is on the bulletin board, can’t the 
other things come off? If you hang it from the mould- 
ing above the blackboard, see that it is not immedi- 
ately surrounded by writing or figures. Hang it low 
enough for the little folk to look straight into the pic- 
ture. Do not have many other pictures in the room 
at the same time. When several persons talk at once, 
no one gets his message over. 
to say. Let them be heard, one at a time. 


Pictures have something 


Framing the picture not only adds to its attractive- 
ness, but serves to isolate it from its immediate envir- 
onment. “But,” you say, “we can’t afford to frame 
all our pictures.” Yes, you can, if you don’t frame 
them all at once. This little frame costs $1.75. It is 
made with a removable back of fiber board, held in 
place by turn buttons. One picture is easily and 
quickly changed for another. 

Perhaps you would be interested in the details of 
meeting some mechanical problems. Some pictures 
are horizontal, others upright. The frame should be 
provided with staples or screw-eyes for hanging both 
ways, and the wire can be easily changed. The mould- 
ing should be neutral; that is, selected to harmonize 
with and bring out pictures of almost any dominant 
tone. All pictures are not the same size. But all must 
go into one frame. Therefore all pictures must be 
mounted on a mat of uniform size. Pictures not in use 
in the frame must be kept in a file. 
sizes. So, we first select a file, the size of which will 
determine the size of the mounts. Nearly all manu- 
facturers of files make a three-drawer vertical unit, 
called the oversize, or Jumbo, which is about 18%” 
wide inside. 


Files come in stock 


So far as I know, this is the largest stock 
file. Mounts for this file will be 18” one way, and a 
dimension of 13” the other way which seems to make a 
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rectangle of pleasing proportions for a picture of al- 
most any shape. 
Some of them 


pictures 


The margins, of course, will vary. 
will be decidedly unconventional, and some 
will present unusual margin problems. 

The mounts are of mat board, which comes in vari- 
ous colors and in both plain and embossed surfaces, 
White, gray, and cream will give all the colors you will 
need to harmonize with the dominant tones of differ- 
ent pictures. 

If your school can afford it, a dry-mounting press 
will prove a most satisfactory investment. Such a 
press is almost necessary for a district collecting a li- 
brary of pictures. 

The pictures themselves may be inexpensive color 
prints and magazine illustrations. But not any inex- 
pensive color print! The printing quality must be 
good. And only the distinctive magazine illustration 
is appropriate for this sort of picture. 

Early in the grades we begin to give the children a 
knowledge of other lands than our own and of the 
people who live in them. Without pictures, we should 
be sadly at a loss to convey to them more than the 
vaguest and most erroneous motions of those people. 

But this knowledge, I suspect you are thinking, is 
mere information, not one of those spiritual values 
which pictures were to yield. Beyond knowledge lies 
understanding. We seek not only to know something 
about peoples, but to understand why they are differ- 
ent from ourselves, to be able to see these differences 
as difference, not necessarily as inferiority, to recognize 
the things they have in common with us—the struggle 
to get along, to rear their families, to bring into being 
some beauty, of painting or fabric or marble tomb, 
of ceramic or song or dance. All people have added 
[t is for us to discover 
We must be able 


their quota of beauty to life. 
it and to honor the creators of it. 
to see the maker behind the thing made; we must not 
adore the thing and despise the maker. We give chil- 
dren a knowledge of these things, in the anticipation 
that one of their responses will be a changed attitude 
toward other peoples, some appreciation of how life 
feels in an environment different from the one they 
know. 

As a concrete example, we have in our collection a 
entitled, “Village Maiden 

It is a Japanese print (another magazine il- 


picture Dreaming of 
Horses.” 
It looks very queer, to av- 


It is really a wistful little 


lustration, by the way). 

erage American child eyes. 
poem, about a village maiden dreaming of horses. 
She has been gathering faggots, and, weary, has seated 
herself at the base of a gnarled old pine and gone to 


sleep, bending over her load of sticks. Just one of the 
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daily details of her poor, narrow life. But she dreams 


of horses! Like the horses of the splendid Samurai 


whom she has seen riding through the village Cin 


derella dreaming of the prince! A young Corsican 


dreaming of world conquest! A village maid dream 


ing of horses! 


“ 


But how is a child to get all that meaning out of 


this picture ?” you ask. May I modify the question? 


“When is a child to get all that meaning out of this 


picture ?” Certainly, we cannot hang this picture on 


the wall at any time and expect it “to accomplish its 
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silent work.” Some knowledge of Japanese life is pre- 
Appreciation—of pictures, of literature, of 
is a flower which has its roots in knowledge, 
in formation, in facts. Feeling is inseparable from 
understanding. A sympathetic feeling may lead one 
to seek to understand better ; understanding invariably 
So, when you select a 


requisite. 
life itself 


ntensifies or modifies feeling. 
picture for its emotional appeal, for its influence on 
feeling, on mood, on attitude, be sure you are not try- 
ng to raise a flower in sterile soil. In other words, do 
ot hang your pictures for appreciation prematurely. 


(To be concluded in December) 


More Statistical Interpretation of 


“’The Knowlton-Tilton Experiment” 
E. R. ENLOW 


Director of Visual Instruction, Atlanta Public Schools 


Knowlton’s claim of 19% 


This is the essence of a query 


HAT about Dr. 


Ww enrichment? 
recently received by the writer from another visual 
educationist. Not alone in response to this request 
for exchange of ideas, but also to satisfy the present 
writer’s inordinate curiosity regarding the meaning of 
statistical findings, is the following attempt at inter- 
pretation proffered. 

The writer has proposed elsewhere* an evaluation of 
the Eastman experiment in terms of school marks or 
grades. He still believes that the types of tests de- 
veloped and used up to the present time measure but 
a small portion of the value of visual aids. They 
touch so little the realms of inspiration, motivation, 
realization, and subsequent attitudes and achievements. 
The differential evaluation of the Chronicles of Amer- 
ica in seventh grade history is likely to be best under- 
stood by the school man in terms of possible effect 
Hence this “search for 


upon school grades. mean 


ing” attempts to translate a 19% gain in enrichment 


into increase of subject grade based on the usual 
0-100% 
Drs. D. C. 


ished, in book form,** 


scheme. 

Knowlton and J. W. Tilton have pub 
the story of their elaborate ex 
periment with the Yale Chronicles of America photo 
plays in the Troup Junior High School of New Haven, 
Conn. By perfectly valid statistical treatment, as far 
as the present writer can ascertain, they have arrived 
A Flagrant 
VIII 


*Enlow, E. R. “Statistically Speaking 
pretation” THe Epucationat SCREEN, Vol 
1929) P. 228. 
**Knowlton, D. C. 
History Teaching” 


and Tilton, J. W., “Motion 
Yale University Press 1929, 


Misinter- 
( ( Tr tober. 


Pictures in 


at a number of significant conclusions. Among these 
is the one which forms the basis of the present dis- 


cussion. 


[t was found that four classes, which were taught 
five carefully outlined units of American histery by 
the usual methods of instruction, plus the use of ten 
of the Chronicles of America, made a 19% greater 

gain on the Knowlton tests, designed to measure worth- 
while history concepts, than did four matched classes 
taught in similar fashion, by the same teachers, with- 
ut the use of the photoplays. ‘The average initial 
scores of the experimental and control groups on the 
five Knowltgn tests, each given just prior to its cor- 
responding unit of instruction, were 32.2 and 32.3, 
respectively. The average final scores on the same 
tests, each given immediately after the completion of 
the corresponding unit, were 44.8 and 42.9, respec- 
ively. This makes an average gain of 12.6 points for 
the experimental group and 10.6 for the control. It 
is at once apparent that the experimental group made 
average of 
12.6—10.6 2 


10.6 10.6 
or 19% in excess of the gain made by the control 
froup. 

Chis immediately brings up the question of inter- 
pretation. Does this mean that a group, the quality 
of whose instruction was improved by the Chronicles 
of America, would make an average grade which 
would be 19% above the grade of a group without the 


films? To be more specific, does it mean that a pupil 











VJ 
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who makes 51 in American history without the films 
could be brought up to 70 (that is, 51 plus 19) by the 
use of the films? Or does it mean that a pupil who 
makes 59 by the usual methods of instruction could be 
brought to 70 (since 59 plus 19% of 59=70) by film- 
enriched instruction ? 


Apparently, it means neither; in fact, the statistics 
seem to indicate that the non-film grade must be at 
least 66.5 in order that it may be brought up to 70 by 
means of the films. This seemingly slight grade in- 
crement may be disappointing to those who are rely- 
ing on “objective” testing in its present state of per- 
fection for evidence of superiority of visually-aided 
presentation. But it may be justified by the following 
simple mathematical demonstration : 

If the initial information-culture status of the pu- 
pils in American history was 0, then a pupil who had 
gained a degree of excellence measured by a grade of 
59 (from 0 up) by good instruction without the Chron- 
icles of America might be expected to make a gain 
19% greater (19% of 59=11; 59 plus 11=70), that 
is, a final grade of 70, if the instruction were enhanced 
by the Chronicles. But the Knowlton tests showed an 
initial stock of history information-culture represent- 
ed by average scores of 32.2 and 32.3, respectively, 
for the two groups. \ Hence a gain of 12.6 points rep- 
“resents again of but 39% for the experimental group 
and a gain of 10.6 points represents but 33% gain 
for the control group. Of course, it still remains true 
that the experimental group gained 19% more than 
did the control group, since 39% is 19% greater than 
33%. It becomes apparent, however, that the final 
attainment of the experimental group is but 139% of 
the initial level; while the corresponding figure for the 
control group is 133%. 

Accordingly, a grade of 70, with films, represents 
an original wealth of history conception (informa- 

70 

——=50. 
139% 

the original body of information or original level, then 
50+ (33% of 50)=66.5 represents the final average 
grade which might be expected (in the light of the 
experiment) without the use of the photoplays. There- 
fore, the average chid whose notions of history (tem- 
poral, spatial, biographical, and inter-relational) have 
been enriched by good teaching, without the Chronicles 
of America photoplays, to the extent indicated by a 
school mark (grade) of 66.5, would have gained an 
enrichment measured by a school mark of 70 if these 
photoplays had been used along with the other good 
teaching procedures. Here again the 19% gain in en- 
richment produced by the films still holds good. 


tion-culture status) of If 50 represents 
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(70—50) — 
Enrichment by us- 
ual teaching plus 

films 


(66—50 ) 
Enrichment by us- 
ual teaching 


(Approximate. 
alone 


: ly, since deci- 
= 19% mals have 
been dropped) 





66 — 50 


Enrichment by usual teaching alone 

Of course, it must not be forgotten that all school 
grades may be raised by the use of the photoplays 
and not merely those in the danger zone. For ex- 
ample, a child who receives 90 for results accomplished 
with the photoplays would likely have merited but 


90 (435) 86, without the use of the photoplays. 


Likewise, a grade of 90 without films might be raised 


9 oe 
to 90 (437-) =94, if films are used. In _ general, 


G : " c , 1 ——— mere 1S “ Sué 
| ( 139 ind | ( (3 ). whe re Gil the usu il 


grade (mark) without films and F is the grade with 
films. 

Several comments are pertinent here. It must not 
be assumed that results duplicating these would be ob- 
tained in other history classes, unless the following 
conditions obtain : 

(1) The films used to enrich the history teaching 
are the Chronicles of America photoplays (or other 
history films of equal merit.) 

(2) The teaching to be enriched by the photoplays 
is already superior teaching. 

(3) This superior teaching is under the direction of 
a specialist of the ability and experience of Dr. Knowl- 
ton (another quest for Diogenes). 

(4) The children being taught have approximately 
the same capacity for history assimilation as those 
who were subjects of the Yale experiment. 

(5) The extent and organization of the instruction 
More 


specifically the same units of instruction and the same 


are similar to those of the Yale experiment. 


ten accompanying films, or materials carefully equated 
to these, are used, with equivalent time periods. 

The writer does not even suggest that the results 
under less favorable conditions would be less gratify- 
ing. On the other hand, if the ordinary teaching is 
of less superior quality or if the capacity of the pupils 
is less, there is good reason to suppose that the con- 
tribution of the history films would be proportionately 
even greater than in the Yale experiment. 

In conclusion, we are minded to say—Let the good 
work of measurement go on, but let us not forget 
that we are probably measuring but a fraction of the 
total permanent gain. ‘That with the 
present scope and method of measurement, may tend 
‘superficiality’ even with the 


“objectivity,” 


‘ 


to be synonomous with 
most scholarly experimentation. 
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A Suggested Plan for a City Department «© 
of Visual Aids 


ARNOLD W. REITZE 


SUGGESTED plan for a city department ot 
AN visual aids is presented herewith It is based 


on the data secured from more than 150 school sys 
tems, which were used in the preparation of the auth 
or’s thesis*. The suggestions given are those which 
seem to be the best under average conditions Phe 


plan is presented, in outline form, with only the high 


points of organization, functions, and administration 
of a visual aids department brought out. Details must 
be worked out to suit each city. It is a plan which 
should be used as a guide and not as a final plan for 


any particular city. It is believed, however, that by 
varving certain factors, to meet conditions within a 
city, the plan can be used as the basis for setting up a 
department in a city of any size. 

] 
i 


not 


It should be remembered that such a plan coul 
be set up within two or three months. Rather it re 


quires a period of years \ visual aids department 


I. ORGANIZATION 


\. General. Aim 
i. Fe cooperate with all teachers and de part 
ments by supplying the proper visual aids 
when they are needed 
B. Establishment of a Visual Aids Cent 
1. Purpose 
a. A center from which to distribute cer 
tain aids 
b. A center at which teachers can exam 
ine and try out visual aids and equip 
ment. 
c. A center at which aids can be 
up and equipment repaired 


made 


2. Location 
a. Central location. 
b. In a building no longer suitable for 
teaching purposes. 
J. Space needed 

a. Director’s office. 

b. General file, office, and reference room 
Conference and demonstration room 
d. Picture, print and chart file room. 
Film and slide file room. 

f. Receiving, shipping and repaid room 
g. Photographic laboratory 


*“The Organization, Functions, and Administration of a City 
Department of Visual Aids’. (Submitted in partial fulfill 
ment of the requirements for the degre¢ \ t] 
School of Education, New York University This thesis 


has not yet been printed 


tion of approximately 50,000. 


hould be started gradually. This will give the teach- 
a chance to’ become acquainted with the work of 
department and the department a chance to pre- 
are adequately to meet the needs of the teachers. It 
ilso gives time and opportunity to lay a firm founda- 


tion for future expansion of the department. 


he plan, as set up, is for a city with a population of 
ipproximately 350,000 which includes a pupil popula- 
This means some forty 
hools ranging from primary schools to senior high 
chools. There are also a number of special schools 
such as the continuation school and the hospital. While 
nost of the plan is applicable to a city of any size, the 
number of persons on the staff may obviously be either 
too small or large. The size of the staff here given is 
based on the empirical curve prepared by E. R. En- 
1931, 


low in his report, “Visual Instruction Costs,” 


\tlanta, Georgia. 


C. Collection and Distribution of Aids 
1. Method 
a. Department truck. 
2. System 
a. Five school districts. 
b. Each district service on a certain day 
each week. 
D. Selection of Equipment 
1. Study and try-out at visual aids center. 
Try-out in test schools. 
Function of committees of teachers and 
supervisors. 
E. Loan Period 
1. One week. 
F. Types of Aids to be Circulated 
1. 16 mm. motion picture film. 
2. Glass lantern slides. 
3. Filmslides and stillfilm. 
} 


) 
3. 


Mounted charts, pictures and prints. 
Exhibits. 
G. Printed Material Needed 
1. General catalog in loose-leaf form. 
Handbook on use of aids and equipment. 
Suggested lesson plans. 
Required forms. 
a. Requisition form. 
b. Booking form. 
c. Shortage notification form. 
d. Exhibition report. 
e. Slide check form. 
f. Shipping and packing labels and tags. 
g. Film and slide report. 
form. 


? 
> 
J. 
{ 
+ 


h. Receipt 
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H. Minimum Equipment to be Placed in Schools 
1. 


Junior and senior high schools 
a. Booth with standard projection equip- 
ment. 


b. Two 16 mm. projectors. 

c. Two opaque projectors. 

d. Six lantern slide projectors. 

e. Two film slide projectors. 

f. Six portable classroom screens. 
g. One standard auditorium screen. 
Elementary schools 

a. One or two 16 mm. projectors. 
b. One opaque projector. 

c. Four to six lantern slide projectors. 
d. One film slide projector. 


e. Four to six portable classroom screens. 
f. One auditorium screen. 


I. Arrangement of Aids 


1. 


In sets directly related to subject and 
grade. A maximum of twenty-five indi- 
vidual pieces in a set. 


J. Filing Aids 


1. 


By subject. 


2. By subject and grade. 
II. FUNCTIONS 


A. Primary Function 


1. 


To supply any teacher from the kinder- 
garten through the high school with the 
proper visual aids at the time when they 
will be most helpful and effective as a 
teaching aid. 


B. Specific Functions 


1. 


Teacher training in the proper technique 

of using aids and equipment. 

a. Through demonstration classes. 

b. Through lectures. 

c. Through teacher training courses. 

Study of Aids and Equipment 

a. By department of visual aids. 

b. By committees. 

c. By test schools. 

Acquiring Aids 

a. By purchase. 

b. By renting. 

c. By courtesy of manufacturers. 

d. By making them at the center. 

Standardizing and Selecting Equipment 

a. By study at the center. 

b. By committees. 

c. By test schools. 

Distribution of Aids 

a. By department truck. 

Care and Repair of Aids and Equipment 

a. Schools responsible for damage caused 
by carelessness. 

b. All repairs made by department. 

Relating Aids to Course of Study 

a. By committees of teachers and super- 


visors. 
b. Through try out in test schools. 
Supervision 


a. Should be general. 
b. Co-operate with regular supervisors. 





The Educational Screen 


9. Publicity 
a. For school activities. 
(1) For use with pupils. 
(2) For use with parents. 
(3) For use with civic organizations, 
(4) For use with others. 
10. Establishment of a Photographic Section 
a. To duplicate any material which can 
be reproduced by a photographic pro- 
cess. 
b. To prepare photographic material for 
teaching aids and publicity. 
11. Co-operation with School Departments 
a. Art. 
b. Classes for foreign born. 
c. Continuation schools. 
d. Domestic Science. 
e. Guidance. 
f. Health. 
g. Industrial arts. 
1. Industrial and vocational schools. 
1. Music. 
j. Sewing. 
k. All other regular and special classes 
and subjects. 


III. ADMINISTRATION 


A. Status of the Department 
1. Directly responsible to the superintendent 
of schools. 
B. Rules and Regulations 
1. General 
a. Detailed enough to meet all situations. 
2. Borrowing aids 
a. Simple and brief. 
C. Personnel 
1. Director 
Chief Duties— 
General organization 
tion. 
Study, evaluation and selection of aids 
and equipment. 
Demonstration of proper technique of 
using aids and equipment. 
Supervision of members of staff. 
2. Secretary 
Chief Duties— 

Regular secretarial duties including cor- 
respondence, telephoning, mimeo- 
graphing, preparation of lists, re- 
ports, etc. 

300king Clerk 
Duties— 

300k aids requisitioned, issue delivery 
orders to shipping clerk, keep records 
of all aids used. 

4. Shipping Clerk 
Duties 
Gather all aids ordered, prepare mater- 
ial for chauffeur, check incoming ma- 
terial and return to its proper place. 


and administra- 


w 





(Concluded on page 271) 
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FILM PRODUCTION ACTIVITIES 
The aim of this new department is to keep the educational field intimately acquainted with the 
increasing number of film productions especially suitable for use in the school and church field. 




















New Eastman Films 


Eastman Teaching Films announces the release of 
three more classroom motion pictures (16 mm.) 
Shark Fishing, Bolivia, and Spiders — synopses for 
which have also been completed. 


Shark Fishing is a useful subject for nature study 
and geography classes. It shows fishing for shark 
bait, setting the trawl line and landing the shark, with 
close views of its large mouth and numerous teeth; 
cleaning, skinning and tanning shark leather, with 
concluding scenes of typical shark leather products. 

Bolivia depicts the marked progress made by the 
people of that country in developing the resources of 
the country under conditions which render travel and 
communication difficult. Animations and actual pho 
tography point out the major geographical regions and 
main routes of travel from Bolivia to the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts. Rural life is portrayed by scenes of 
native Indians herding llamas; cultivating cocoa, pota- 
toes and barley; making adobe and pottery; spinning 
and weaving wool. The copper, silver and tin districts 
are located by map animations. 


The film on Spiders should provide excellent mater 
ial for natural history studies. It presents the struc 
ture of spiders, successive steps in spinning an orb- 
web, rearing of the young, and characteristics of sev- 


eral species. 


Movietone Series 


Fox Film Corporation have issued a catalog of their 
Movietone School Series films which lists, with brief 
description, the subjects already completed and a few 
of those that are in preparation. They state that these 
films are of two types: those with content based direct 
ly on the course of study, and auditorium films which 
are related to the curriculum but are of a more gen 
eral character. In either case the films are properly 
graded and made to fit a definite place in the course of 
instruction. They include natural sounds where there 
are any and also whatever comments may be necessary 
to explain the subject matter. 

The subjects already available are as follows: seven 
on Physical Geography, two on Occupational Geog- 
raphy, ten on History, eleven on Science and three on 


Economics and Commerce. The auditorium films are 


entitled—Hats Off, a story of the American flag, Save 
a Life, illustrating method of resuscitation, and Magic 
Carpet of Movietone, world travelogues in natural 


sound. 


Instructive Vitaphone Subjects 


E. M. Newman, famous globe-trotter, author and 
lecturer, is making a series of thirteen one-reel travel 
talks for Warner Brothers, which are entertaining and 
educational subjects good for school children, teachers 
and family audiences. The three following are an- 
nounced as being ready for release. Jn Little Journeys 
to Great Masters, Mr. Newman has photographed the 
priceless works of art in the great galleries of Italy— 
tapestries, paintings and sculptures by the old masters. 
Southern India protrays the characteristics and cus- 
toms of that country—the caste system, cities, temples 
and colorful religious ceremonies. The Road to Man- 
lalay, made famous by Kipling, presents scenes taken 
on Mr. Newman’s trip through Sumatra to Burma. 


Warner Brothers distribute also a series of twelve 
two-reel episodes, under the general title of Adven- 
tures in Africa, assembled from the amazing wild ani- 
mal sequences filmed by Wynant D. Hubbard during 
a two-year expedition into the veldts and bush of up- 
per Rhodesia and Portugese East Africa. A graduate 
of Harvard University, Mr. Hubbard followed his pro- 
fession of mining engineering for a time in Labrador, 
Greenland and South Africa, where he revived his 
early interest in wild animals and began to capture, 
tame and train them. It was the picture, Chang, which 
first aroused his interest in filming the habitats and 
customs of wild animals and led to the expedition. 


Mention should be made also of the Believe Jt or 
Vot series, material for which was gathered by Robert 
L. Ripley on his recent expedition through North 
\frica and the Near East. 


Two Family Films 


Paramount will soon release Sooky, a sequel to 
Skippy, by Percy Crosby. As in the first story, Robert 
Coogan and Jackie Cooper will have the principal roles 
in this continuation of the boyhood adventures of two 
pals who live on opposite sides of “the tracks.” 

Another film which holds promise of furnishing ex- 
cellent screen fare for our readers is Mrs. Wiggs of 
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the Cabbage Patch, the sentimental 


classic of fiction. 


adult-juvenile 
Chief juvenile roles have been as- 
signed to Junior Durkin, who created the Huckleberry 
Finn role, and Charlotte V. Henry, stage child player 
who made her film debut in Huckleberry Finn as the 
girl who won Huck’s heart. 


Series of Historical Travel and 
Adventure Pictures 


Talking Picture Epics offer fourteen series of one- 
reel subjects, widely diversified in theme and setting, 
many of which are educational as well as entertain- 
ing, and excellent material for non-theatrical showings. 
These include two Lowell Thomas series of six each, 
entitled Drifitin’ Around in Latin America and Driftin’ 
Around in the Far East; six Character Studies of 
Strange People and Places; thirteen Wanderlust sub- 
jects; six on Great American Cities, including New 
York, Washington, Boston, Montreal, Philadelphia 
and Chicago; twelve Ghosts of Other Days, a unique 
series of historical episodes in the nation’s history 
photographed by the famous Argus-Lancaster Expe- 
dition; and twelve wild life short features photo- 
graphed by the Allen Brothers under the direction of 
Bill Lucas and Elmer Clifton. 

There is also available from Talking Picture Epics 
the short African travel film, Hell Below Zero, made 
by the explorer, Carveth Wells, who was sent by the 
Milwaukee Museum on an expedition to the Moun- 
tains of the Moon in Central Equatorial Africa. This 
is said to be an accurate record of Africa with many 
rare shots of jungle animals, accompanied by Mr. 
Wells’ humorous and satirical recital in which he be- 
littles the danger of lions. 


Columbia News 


Columbia Pictures has acquired for distribution dur- 
ing 1931-32 a group of six single-reelers entitled Foot- 
ball Thrills, which are entertaining presentations of the 
epic plays of twenty-three famous football games. 
Ford Bond, the well known NBC football broadcaster, 
announces the plays, several of which are shown in 
both normal and slow motion. 


Twenty-seven of the leading college football teams 
in the country contributed the outstanding plays of 
these gridiron games, including Knute Rockne’s 1930 
team in plays against Southern California, Northwest- 
ern, Navy, Pittsburgh, Carnegie Tech, Pennsylvania, 
Southern Methodist and Drake. Among some of the 
other teams appearing in the series are Yale, Harvard, 
Dartmouth, Holy Cross, Army, Princeton, Syracuse, 
Illinois and Drake. 
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Travelogues and Sports Reviews 


Recent releases in the Romantic Journeys series of 
talking travel pictures, produced by Educational Film 
Exchanges, include Outposts of the Foreign Legion, 
said to show parts of Morocco which have never been 
photographed before ; Dreamworld, portraying the mis- 
sions of Southern California; Across the Sea, scenes 
of Hawaii; and Peasants’ Paradise, a study of inter- 
esting places in Germany. 

Educational Exchanges also have a new series of 
Sports Reviews, with brisk comment by Bill Cunning- 
ham, famed sports columnist of the Boston Evening 
Post. No Holds Barred, first release of this group, is 
actual wrestling 


a collection of shots taken during 


bouts. J/nside Baseball shows, at regular speed and in 
slow action, a game between the Boston Braves and St. 


Louis Cardinals. 


New Health Subject 


National Motion Pictures Company announces the 
release of their newest production, Why Willie Was 
Willing to Wash. 
in narrative form, the importance and value of clean- 


This is a one-reel subject showing 


It can be secured in either 16 mm. or 35 mm. 


Film Shows Value of First-Aiid Training 


The value of a 


liness. 


practical knowledge of first-aid 
methods is strikingly emphasized in a new one-reel 
educational motion picture film entitled, Learn and 
Live, prepared by the United States Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce, in co-operation with an 
industrial concern. 

Daily occurrences in the life of a mine official and 
his family are picturized to impress the lesson of safe- 
ty first and the value of first-aid training. The open- 
ing scenes illustrate the dangers incurred in reckless 
automobile driving and the advisability of taking safe- 
ty precautions in this connection. Members of the 
family attend a first-aid class of miners, conducted 
by the Bureau of Mines instructors, where interesting 
and valuable first-aid methods are illustrated. 

Copies of this practical safety film may be obtained 
free for exhibition purposes by clubs, schools, church- 
es, business and safety organizations, miners’ local 
unions, and others interested by applying to the Pitts- 
burgh Experiment Station of the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines. 








Producers—Be sure THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN is 
on your mailing list to receive all publicity matter on 


your productions—whether completed or merely planned. 
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Ohio Plans State Visual Service 


The important announcement comes from Ohio that 
visual education will be carried forward, and with no 
This decision was reached by a 
called 


September 29th by B. O. Skinner, Director of Educa- 


expense to the state. 
group of representative school men together 
tion, to discuss the subject of visual instruction and 
the possibility of a state collection of visual aids for 
distribution to Ohio schools along the lines set up in 
the other states. The group was unanimously in favor 
of such a project and equally unanimous in its belief 
in the values to be derived from visual instruction. 

The State Visual Education Department, formerly 
in charge of Mr. B. A. Aughinbaugh, was abolished by 
state officials in their recent drive to reduce expenses 
in state departments. 

The new plan, presented by Mr. Skinner to this 
group and approved by them, provides for Mr. Aughin- 
baugh to give his illustrated lecture, “Know Ohio,” in 
the various Ohio schools at a nominal cost to provide 
funds for the purchase of a state library of moving 
pictures, glass and film slides, photographs and other 
visual aids to be available for all the schools in the 
state. This fund is to be in charge of the men attend 
ing the meeting who have consented to become the 
Board of Control sponsoring the movement. 

The general plan set up by the Board outlines the 
amounts to be paid for the lecture, determined propor- 
tionately by the enrollment of schools, various ways 
in which the cost of the lecture can be met, terms on 
which schools will be able to secure visual material 
and other details. The Board, after meeting the ex- 
penses of the project, shall invest the balance in visual 
decided 


aids, the purchase of which will be upon 


through a questionnaire sent to all participating 


schc »¢ Is. 


School of the Air Starts 


The American School of the Air began its third sea- 


son of educational broadcasts to schools over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System November 9th. 
ing the season of 1931-32 the American School of the 


Air will present each Monday dramatizations of Amer- 


Dur- 


ican and ancient history for the upper grades and high 
schools; on Tuesdays geography travelogs and music 


appreciation for the upper grades and high schools; 
on Wednesdays, alternately, dramatizations of famous 
literary works for the intermediate and upper grades 
and art appreciation talks; on Thursdays children’s 
dramatizations of well-known works, also talks on 
nature study and instruction in manual arts and crafts ; 
on Fridays vocational guidance talks. The second half 
of each Friday program will be devoted to current 
events and an interpretation of the week’s news. 

Visual aid books for the music programs will again 
be available for the teachers and pupils requesting 
them, as well as teacher’s manuals. 


“Silent Talkies” Teach Deaf to “Hear”. 
With Their Eyes 


\nd now they’re making talking movies for the deaf 
These movies might rightly be 
styled “silent talkies,” at least as far as the congeni- 
tally deaf are concerned, for the latter receive no sen- 
sation of sound as they view the picture, though they 
readily learn to “hear’’ with their eyes the conversation 


and hard of hearing. 


of the talkie characters. 

Ohio State University has been conducting interest- 
ing experiments along these lines, according to the Bell 
& Howell Motion Picture News Service. Under the 
direction of Dr. G. Oscar Russell, chief of that insti- 
tution’s phonetics laboratories, Miss Marie Mason has 
been working with talking pictures especially designed 
to give increased lip reading facility to those of de- 
fective hearing. 

lalkies in which lip motions and other facial move- 
ments, together with body gestures, are introduced 
according to a carefully determined plan are produced 
in the laboratory studios. Then the pictures are shown 
By means of 16 mm. motion 
picture projectors the movies can be_ conveniently 
shown over and over again until every speech move- 
ment and emotional expression has been correctly in- 


for lip reading study. 


terpreted. 

\ talkie sound record, synchronized to the film 
speech movements, is made on phonograph type discs 
when the pictures are filmed, and ‘this is used primar- 
ily as a control on the validity of the original film to 
enable the instructors to assure the correctness of 
every speech movement used by the talkie characters. 
Frequently, for example, the characters in a talkie 
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may make motions with their lips without uttering a 
sound. Instances of this and similar characters are 
detected by means of the talkie record, and the film 
is then re-edited or retaken so that these may be elim- 
inated and hence not confuse the learners and have 
them “hear” sounds that were never made. 


Catalogs of Visual Aids 


We have recently received from Rupert Peters, Di- 
rector of the Department of Visual Instruction in the 
Public Schools of Kansas City, Missouri, the pamph- 
let on “Teaching Aids” available for loan to schools 
of that city. The collections comprise some 45,000 
lantern slides, 250 reels of 16 mm. classroom motion 
picture films, 12,000 mounted photographs, about 100 
history charts, and considerable miscellaneous material. 
The pamphlet gives some helpful suggestions for using 
films, and lists the slides and motion pictures available 
which are suitable to each grade. 


+ 5 


The bulletin of the Visual Education Service of the 
University of Missouri, of which Charles H. Williams 
is Director, is also at hand. 
slides, films, film strips, charts, prints, stereographs 
and exhibits offered by the Division to schools, col- 
leges, churches, farmers’ clubs and other educational 
groups, giving the terms upon which they may be ob- 
tained. Attention is called to the 16 mm. film and the 
film strip service, to which additions are being made 
as rapidly as funds are available so that the needs of 
the schools for these aids can be adequately met as in 
35 mm. films and glass slides. + 


+ 5 


It is a catalog of lantern 


The “Announcement of Visual Aids” for the school 
year of 1931-32, published by the Bureau of Visual 
Instruction, University of Kansas, is being distributed 
now without charge to all those requesting it. 


Films Contribute to Yorktown Celebration 


The Yorktown Sesquicentennial, which was held Oc- 
tober 16-19, at Yorktown, Virginia, to commemorate 
the surrender of Cornwallis one hundred and fifty years 
ago, employed appropriate films to recall to the Amer- 
ican people the significance of Yorktown. Motion 
picture programs were promoted in every community 
by a National Committee to depict the outstanding 
events in the War of the Revolution. The films par- 
ticularly recommended for the purpose were Vincennes 
and Yorktown from The Chronicles of America Photo- 


plays. 
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Visual Programs at Meetings 


At the October meeting of the Mathematics Section 
of the New York Society for the Experimental Study 
of Education, the educational talking picture, The Play 
of Imagination in Geometry, was given its premiere 
showing to an enthusiastic audience. As quoted from 
The Mathematics Teacher, “the thrill and charm of the 
film to a lover of mathematics can not be realized fully 
until the picture is seen.” Professor David Eugene 
Smith, whose voice accompanies the film with clarify- 
ing comments on each problem presented, spoke after 
the showing. 

od + 

Visual education also had a place on the program 
of the thirty-ninth regular meeting of the Association 
of Mathematics Teachers of New Jersey, held October 
18th at the State Teachers College, Upper Montclair. 
Mr. Aaron Bakst spoke on “The Use of Motion Pic- 
tures and Models in Mathematics Class Rooms.” 


5 
The State Education Association of West Virginia 
Meeting, held October 29-31 at Charleston, devoted 
one morning’s session to Visual Education, under the 
chairmanship of Cecil R. Gates of Morgantown. Miss 
Eva Pinkard conducted a lesson in Geography, which 
was then evaluated and discussed. Dr. R. A. Olney 


spoke on “The Field Trip as an Educational Aid 


Wisconsin Produces Instructive Film 


Brief mention was made in a previous issue of 
THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN of the three-reel film pro- 
f the 
Wisconsin—Its 


duced by the Bureau of Visual Instruction 
University of Wisconsin, entitled 
Government at Work, for the use of Wisconsin 
schools. This film is an excellent educational sub- 
ject for the teaching of state government. 

In planning the film the Bureau had excellent 


cooperation from the various state departments, 
the officers of the State Legislature and the Gov- 
ernor. The project also served to acquaint the state 


officials with the work of the Bureau. 

If desired, the first two reels may be used alone, 
as these two reels give a complete picture of the 
legislative procedure in enacting laws, including the 
The third 


reel portrays the work of the Department of State, 


Governor’s part in approving such laws. 


State Treasury, Department of the Attorney Gene- 
ral, Department of Public Instruction, Administra- 
tive and Regulatory Agencies, and the Judicial 


Branch. 
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A Pennsylvania School Reports on 
Its Use of Film 


Over 100 miles of 16mm movie film have passed 
through one projector in the Aliquippa, Pa., High 
School in the last two school years, according to 
Lambert E. Broad, head of the school’s science de- 
partment. While this is not set forth as a school 
projection record, it is interesting to note that 
schools are keeping accurate count of their film 
activities. 

The Aliquippa High School has only ten reels 
of film in its own library, but it makes good use of 
them and is also a generous user of free films. 

Films are used in the geography, science, indus- 
trial history and health classes of the high school. 
Also during the last two football seasons, slow mo- 
tion pictures have been taken of some of the early 
games, and the films have been used to show the 
players their faults. “The use of these films, in 
connction with chalk talks, has been a big help to 
the coach in the development of the players,” 
Mr. Broad. 


The Third International Educational 
Film Congress 


says 


The Third International Educational Film Confer 
ence was recently opened in Vienna under the hon 
orary presidency of the Austrian Minister of Public 
Instruction and the mayor of Vienna. There were 
330 members present, representing 21 different states, 
reports the Motion Picture Division of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Following the greetings of the president and of rep- 
resentatives of various countries, Dr. de Feo, Presi- 
dent of the International Educational Cinematographic 
Institute in Rome, outlined the various problems be 
longing to his institute, especially in technical and 
pedagogic questions. Among other things, the insti- 
tute is endeavoring to obtain the abolition of all im- 
port duties and taxes on educational films. This ques- 
tion has been submitted to the League of Nations, and 


it is expected that the latter will call a diplomatic 


conference to study the ways and means of bringing 


about this abolition. The institute further plans to 
release educational film catalogues for international 
use. 

The aims and significance of the conference were 
then outlined by Dr. Walther Gunther (Germany ) 
and Professor Imhoff (Switzerland). The principal 
aim of the educational film move was stated to be 
that of aiding school lectures. “Although even in 


future we would not like to miss the silent film in 
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schools, we are deeply interested in the sound film 
as an educational factor both for children and adults, 
since it provides the only possibility of acoustical ob- 
said Dr. Gunther. “The congress also 
is interested in practical questions,” he further stated, 
“especially insofar as concerns the kind of films and 
apparatus wanted in schools. It will thus serve as 
an intermediary between producers and consumers 
and be able to suggest to educational film manufac- 
turers just which production programs have exploita- 
tion chances. It is also a task of the congress to 
bring about a close connection between science and 
practical film work, so that new means of scientific 
research can be found by scientists working in con- 
nection with film professionals.” 


ject lessons,” 


The second day of the conference was devoted to 
the question of narrow film stock. The sizes used as 
a rule are of 16, 9%, 17%, and 24 millimeters. The 
majority insisted on an immediate decision concern- 
ing the unification of the film size to be used, and 
this latter motion was carried. 

It was further decided: 

(1) To institute sound film informational courses 

for teachers ; 

(2) To arrange for sound film apparatus to be 
purchased by schools ; 
To appeal to the sound film apparatus manu- 
facturers to turn out a good, cheap-priced 
reproduction apparatus which 
educational 


Ww 


sound film 

could be used by schools and 

organizations ; 

Educational films should be produced in both 

silent and sound versions; 

To intensify the sound educational film prop- 

aganda in agricultural circles ; 

(6) With regard to the education of adults, it 
was decided to establish a close connection 
between cultural film stages of various coun- 


Be 


cn 


tries. 

\s regards its attitude to the sound film, the fol- 
lowing motions were carried by the congress: 

(1) The technical sound films 
should be favored in principle; (2) Their use for 
pedagogical 
aspects, should be sponsored; (3) This does not ex- 
clude the development of the silent film which will no 
more be supplanted by the sound film than it has ever 
Each of these three 


improvement of 


educational purposes, especially in_ its 


supplanted the use of slides. 
factors has its own significance in the educational 
domain. 

\t the suggestion of the German delegates, the 
fourth International Educational Film Congress will 
take place in Berlin in 1933-34. 
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THE FILM ESTIMATES 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 























For For | For For For | For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth | Children Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) | Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults | (15t020) | (under 15) Adults |. (15 to 20) | (under 15) 

Age for Love, The (Billie Dove) Mediocre | Hardly No Five Star Final (Edward Robin- | Fine of Doubtful | No 
(U. A.) Absurd title for innocuous ae National) Strong, breezy, | kind 
but confused story about whether ast newspaper eney, violent a= 
heroine should continue business ca- sexes = jones ee — 
reer after marriage—or hero should . ret sy oly nee ter s future anc 
marry domestic type—or remarry aon ides by both parents are result. 
each other. Hero miscast, and ac- some very vulgar dialog supposedly 
tion drags. needed for truth . Fine cast, act- 

ing, and direction. 
, ag ow gt meer hey _ Interesting — en Friends and Lovers( Adolphe Men- | Ordinary Better No 
iss, ris enyon) (Warner) &x- while em jou, Lily Damita) (RKO-Pathe) not 
cellent picture of high historical Lonely wife of unscrupulous black- 
value and character charm, but mailer—unfaithful with one officer | 
dramatic conflict weakened by sub- and loved by another, nearly wrecks 
ordinating all to Arliss. Hero wins friendship of the two when they 
too =. — —— ae find it is same woman. Husband is 
to wife is used as climax—whic killed, paramour wins. Unwhole- 
will displease many. Fine sets and some situation but no _ offensive 
costumes. scenes. 

Bargain, The (Lewis Stone, Doris | Interesting Good Beyond F Get-Rich-Quick-Wallingford (Wil- Good of Doubtful Doubtful 
Kenyon) (First National) Clean, them liam Haines) (M-G-M) Funny, fast, | kind 
human-interest story, slow-moving lively crook farce, no objectionable 
but finely acted, about genuinely sex stuff, Haines in much better 
happy married couple. Son would role than usual, but all standards of 
sacrifice art to make quick money honesty distorted. Lying, swindling, 
to marry—same mistake father had | double-crossing made to seem ut- 
made. Devoted wife’s solution not terly natural and very amusing. | 
wholly convincing but interesting. Expect sequels. 

| Enter- | Enter- Fai Graft (Regis Toomey, Sue Carol) | Mediocre Hardly No 

Beloved Bachelor (Paul Lukas) | Sante ore air (Uhakeuiints Dies Geliies ana enmn. 
(Paramount) Charming work by | taining | taining - : 

Lukas in light but delightfully hu- sterism in a mayoralty election, | 

uxas 4 sadealinen oan ahaa with | with much newspaper stuff thrown 
man and app £ , | in. One candidate “good’’, other an . 
inimitable comedy by Charles Rug- | cnemumeiinen witel : : 

- ° : . : ‘ pulous villain. They act ac- 
gles. Interesting situation in little | s . , , . 
e cordingly, and result in according 
ward’s ardent love for her bene- to best movie traditions 
factor who is long unaware of it. . 
. Heartbreak (C s Fs: 211,|/G ; 

Brat, The (Sally O’Neil) (Fox) Rather Amusing Too Males mae ie ton 100d Excellent | Good 
Novelist rescues orphaned waif from good mature story—of fine American boy and 
slums to use for “atmosphere in Austrian girl—separated by Amer- 
his next book. Complications arise ica’s declaration of war. By tragic 
but Cinderella ending solves all coincidence he kills her brother in 
pleasantly. Plenty of comedy. airplane duel. War story but not 

too much so. Notable acting by 
Cisco Kid, The (Warner Baxter, | Poor Not the No Madge Evans and the two boys. 
Edmund Lowe) (Fox) Feeble imita- best . 
tion of “In Old Arizona’’ — with _ Honor of the Family (Bebe Dan- | Cheap Unwhole- | No 
Baxter as Mexican bandit Robin iels) (First National) Cheap in- some 
Hood, Lowe as Sergeant out to catch trigues of a contemptible heroine 
him. A stale story of cheap ro- of no principles or character, with 
mance, sticky sentiment, labored | her gigolo lover and swaggering 
wisecracking, threadbare bravado. military rival, for the main purpose | 
Unprofitable to a!! concerned. of swindling her doting old bene- | 
factor. Mere sex stuff and hokum, 
eens Bitiin & itech Molt Light and | Amusing Funny not only stupid but unpleasant. 
Ralph Graves) (Columbia) Laugh- | #™45!ng Homici . Wie? . tae, 

“; omicide Squad (Leo Carrillo, | Fair Thrilling | Too 
able crook-mystery melodrama, with Noah Beery) (Universal) Rather strong 
usual hokum and scare devices, but mec - : : os “ 

eer we'!l-knit little police - vs - gangster 
entertainingly burlesqued. Graves, story built for thrill at any cost. 
as big-city. reporter, commits theft High tension and strong suspence. | 
to give h‘s pal, suburban police- “ : 

P | Shootings galore, usual romance in- } 
chief, a chance for glory. Refresh- serted, and convincingly sinister 
ingly different from their usual vio- villain. , 
lent love-triangle. ‘ 

; Left-Over Ladies (Claudia Dell) | Trashy Pernicious | No 

Devotion (Ann Harding, Leslie | Excellent | Good | Too (Sono-Art) Sophisticated trash 
Howard) (RKO) Charming film, mature about social empty-heads, who chat- | 
old-fashioned plot but superb char- | ter cheap dialog, “know all the 
acter work by three star actors and answers”, hence need no conven- | 

tions. Continuous booze and sex in | 


a child. Mature but delicate and 
genuine love story that will give 
only most wholesome reaction and 
thrill to average youth of today. 





| 


luxurious settings. Travesty on mar- 
riage, concerned with divorce, 
“playing around” same evening. 


and 
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Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 


Mad Genius, The (John Barry- 
more, Marian Marsh) (Warner) 
Similar to but better than “Sven- 
gali’’, wth dancer instead of sing- 
er as eccentric maestro’s protege 


Highly spiced with unwholesome sex 


element. Easy, sure-fire, money- 
making stuff that Barrymore seems 
to prefer to normal ro'es more dif- 
ficult to play. 

Mad Parade, The (Evelyn Brent) 
(Paramount) Loud, sensational and 
largely absurd story about women 
in the great war, running canteen 
in midst of shells. No man in cast 
Crazy hash of artificial heroics 


hard-boiled dialog, sensational 


weakness, and moral deterioration 
War as it never was. 
Once a Lady (Ruth Chatterton) 


scarlet-wom- 
Chatterton as 


(Paramount) Another 
an role, with Miss 


Russian adventuress—loving much, 
with and without marriage—suffer- 
ing heavily from caddish, snobbish 
husband—and losing all happiness 
at the end. Offensive situation of 
charming daughter and ‘“‘cocotte” 
mother. 

Pardon Us (Laurel and Hardy) 


(M-G-M) Laurel and Hardy, in pris- 
on and out, in fine mixture of slap- 
stick and real character comedy, 
without resort to labored wisecrack 
or cheap sensation. First full lengh 
film by these stars is deft, clean 
human and amusing comedy 


(Adolphe 
(Security) 


Menjou, 
Labored 


Parisian, The 
Elissa Landi) 


farce, showing American business 
does not fit into gay Parisian life 
Practically unobjectionable, but 
otherwise no merit. Flimsy plot, 
mostly dull, poorly photographed 
and acted. Unfortunately so poor 
that it will hurt Menjou 

Platinum Blonde (Robert Wil- 
liams, Jean Harlow) (Columbia) 
Lively story about a realistic, en- 
gaging, breezy, whimsical and in- 
teresting newspaper - reporter 
Played by Robert Williams whose 
recent death is a great loss to the 
screen. Some sure-fire hokum 
drunken party, socks in the jaw, 
cheap dialog but mostly whole- 
some fun. 

Road to Reno, The (Lilyan Tash- 
man) (Paramount) Cheap and sen- 
sational love stuff at its worst. Vul- 


garian mother plans fifth marriage 
with a rounder, who tries to seduce 
her daughter and is shot at the al- 
tar by her son, etc. Offends every 
ideal of home relationsh‘ps 


Shanghaied (Noah Beery, 
Cromwell) (Columbia) More tough- 
ness, booze and brutality on ship- 
board. Fair plot and agreeable little 


Richard 


love story buried under endless 
fights and bludgeonings. Life on 
high seas is always terrible, ac- 


cording to the movies. 


Side Show (Winnie Lightner, 
Charles Butterworth) (Warner) 


Winnie as right-hand-man to drunk- 
en circus-owner gets the “barker” 
she has loved and lived with, in 
spite of complications caused by 
her kid sister’s competition. Much 
slang and rough house, but less 
cheapness, vulgarity and risque 
tent than usual. 


in- 


For For For 
Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20) (under 15) 


Good of Better N 

kind not 

Silly By no Certainly 
means not 

Unpleas- By mn N 

ant means 

Fine of Excellent | Excellent 

kind 

Poor Poor Ni 

Very good | Probably Hardly 

of kind good suitable 

See it Pernicious No 

and think 

Hardly Violent Better 

not 
Hardly Doubtful No 


Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers) 


Sin of Madelon Claudet, The 
(Helen Hayes, Lewis Stone) (M-G- 
M) Heroine runs away from par- 
nt-chosen marriage, becomes mis- 
tress to American painter, then to 
famous crook, then degraded pros- 
titute to raise her son to success 
not knowing his mother. Weak as 
truth”. Finely acted but thorough- 
ly unpleasant 

Skyline (Hardie Albright, Thom- 
as Meighan) (Fox) Boy on a barge 
(finely played by Albright) with 


skyscraper dreams, is helped to his 
goal by his unkown father, a _build- 
r Lively, not always credible ac- 


tion, many thrills, and nasty situa- | 


tion involving boy and father’s for- 


mer mistress 


Spirit of 
Ayres) 


Notre Dame (Lew 
(Universal) Fine football 
stuff, and excellent propaganda for 
Notre Dame, her football system, 
and the beloved Rockne. Well acted, 
and the Four Horsemen are there. 
Hollywood’s crude insertion of sup- 
posedly necessary “romance”’ 
whole with sheer drivel. 


Susan Lenox, Her Fall and Rise 
(Greta Garbo, Clarke Gable) (M-G- 
M) Sordid string of sex episodes— 
opens with attempted attack on 
heroine by fiance—she meets hero 
and “‘falls’’ in 24 hours then 
‘kept"’ by series of men finally 
finds debauched hero in Panama 
They marry for “rise’’ 
reels of me | | awe 


dive 
eight 


Twenty-Four Hours (Clive Brook, 


mars | 
| 


after | 


Kay Francis) (Paramount) A fine 
cast wasted on a morbid story of 
very seamy social life. Marriage 
has failed, so husband and wife 
take on mistress and lover. Heavy 
drinking orgies in night clubs and 
apartments, murders, trial, narrow 
escape, etc 

Unholy Garden, The (Ronald Col- | 
man) (U. A.) Farfetched crook | 
melodrama, overdone to absurdity. 


liv- 
desert 
super-criminal as 
but mostly 
cheap sex 


Super-thieves, super-murderers, 
ing together outlawed in 
ruin, ruled by 
hero. Thrilling 
lous, with very 
Waste of Colman 


stuff. 


Wicked 
Laglen) 


Victor Mc- 
fine as 
imprisoned, 
own baby. 
its scenes 


(Elissa Landi, 
(Fox) Landi 
mother, wrongly 
ing to keep her 
ably different in 
ern humane prison, officials who 
are human beings, and McLaglen 
as wholesome, convincing, 
able hero, instead of “‘tough”’. 


Agree- 


Women Go On Forever 
Kimball Young) (Tiffany) 
imitation of “Street Scene’’—cheap 
boarding house life—artificial plot 
and thrills, common and dull char- 
acters, mostly stupid dialog, and 
too little humor to save it. Merely 
a lot of cheap crookedness 
cheap people. Acting fair. 


Feeble 


ridicu- | 


young | 
fight- | 


in mod- | 


invalu- | 


(Clara | 


from | 




















For | For For 
Intelligent Youth Children 
dults (15 to 20) (under 15) 
Fine of No No 
kind | 
} 
| 
| | 
| } 
| 
| 
Fairly Better No 
good | not 
| 
| | 
| 
} 
} 
Good | Good Good 
| 
Trashy Unwhole- | By no 
some means 
| | 
| | 
Unpleas- | Unwhole- No 
ant | some 
| 
} 
Trash By no No 
means 
Good Good Little 
} interest 
Dull Better No 
not 
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Some Christmas Film Suggestions 


OR the convenience of our readers who are plan- 
r ning Christmas film programs we have culled 
the following list of subjects from our 1000 and One 
film book. Orders should reach the distributors well 
in advance of the showing date. 

(The numbers at the end of each film-subject refer 
to the distributors listed on the following page. ) 


35 mm. Subjects 
Christ Child, The (6 reels) Inspiring religious 
scenes. (10, 14, 23) 
Christmas Carol, A (1 and 3 reels) From Charles 
Dickens’ story. (8, 23) 
Christus (7 reels) Story of the life of Christ 


filmed in the Holy Land. (6) 
Holy Night (1 reel) Presentation of the Nativity. 
(14) 


King of Kings (12 reels) Superb spectacle of the 
life of Christ. Available also in SOUND. (20, 22) 
Knight Before Christmas, The (1 reel) A Christ- 
mas story. (19) 
Life of Christ (6 reels) From His Birth to Resur- 


rection. (19) 
Little Boy Who Believed in Santa Claus, The (1) 
Appropriate Christmas subject. (19) 


Little Friend of all the World, The (1) Story of a 
little boy who carries the spirit of Christmas to the 
animal world. Available also in SOUND. (4, 7a) 

Little Match Girl, The (1 reel) Hans Andersen’s 
tale of the ragged child, with a happy ending. 

(8, 19, 21) 

Madeline’s Christmas (1 reel) Modern playlet of 
Christmas time. (19) 

Magic Hour, The (1 reel) Shows a little boy's 


dreams of toys coming to life. (5)- 


Night Before Christmas, The (1 reel) Famous 
children’s poem. (7, 19, 23) 
Old Scrooge (3 reels) Characterization of the 


miser in A Christmas Carol. (20) 
On Christmas Eve (1 reel) Santa Claus in a 
Christmas story. (19) 
Passion Play (5 reels) Visualizing the life of 
Christ. (5) 
Playthings of Childhood (1) Showing the manu- 
facture of toys. (23) 


Pilgrimage to Palestine Series (1 reel each) 
Scenes of biblical lands. The reels on Bethlehem 
and Nazareth are particularly appropriate for Christ- 


mas. (20) 


Prince of Peace, The (3 reels) Scenes of Nativ ity, 
Passion, Crucifixion and Resurrection. (14) 
Prince of Peace (1 reel) Condensed version of 
life of Christ. Available also in SOUND. (23) 
Scrooge (1 reel) After Dickens’ story. (8, 14, 23) 
"Twas the Night before Christmas (1 reel) Pic- 


turization of the poem. (14) 
Winter Christmas (1 reel) Story of a little boy at 
Christmas. (19) 


Both 35 mm. and 16 mm. Subjects 


Christmas—from the American Holiday Series (1 
reel) Available also in SOUND. (9) 
Jesus the Christ (4, 5 and 7 reels) Passion and 
life of Christ; scenes in actual Holy Land setting. 
Available also in SOUND. (17) 
Life of Christ, The (5 reels) Dramatic picturiza- 
tion of Passion Play. (23) 
Life of Santa Claus, The (2 reels) Fantasy ac- 
tually filmed in Northern Alaska. (15) 


16 mm. Subjects 


Christmas Among the Animals (1 reel) How the 
zoo people celebrate. (3) 
Christus (7 reels) The life of Christ. (2 
Life of Christ (5 reels) Passion and life of Christ 
(3) 

Little Church Around the Corner (6 reels) A 
classic showing the triumph of supreme Christian 
Faith. (16) 
Nativity, The (1 reel) Extracts from the 7-reel 
film Christus. (2) 
Parade of the Wooden Soldiers (1 reel) Pictorial 


interpretation of this famous musical match fantasy. 


(3) 

Passion Play (5 reels) Depicting the entire life of 
Our Lord. (11) 
Santa Claus (1 reel) Christmas story for children. 
(3) 


Santa Claus’ Toy Shop (1 reel) Santa and his 
Brownie helpers. (3) 
Story of Santa Claus, The (14 reel) Old St. Nick 
at his toy shop; his trip with his tiny reindeer. 
(1, 12, 18) 
Toy Town Follies, The Circus (14 reel) Schoen- 
hut’s circus figures come to life. (13) 
‘Twas the Night before Christmas (1% reel) Pic- 
turization of famous poem. (12, 18) 


)- 
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19. 


. Bray Productions Inc., 
. H. W. Brown, 804 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
. Church and School Film Exchange, 


. Michigan Film Library, 15745 


List of Distributors 


Ampro Corporation, 2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
Arc Film Company, 630 Ninth Ave., New York City 
Bell & Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 


315 Polk Bldg., Des 
Moines, Ia. 


Church Film Company, 28 Piedmont St., Boston, Mass 


. Columbia Pictures, 729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
. Edited Pictures System, Inc., 


130 W. 46th St., New 
York City 


. Fitzpatrick Pictures, Inc., 729 Seventh Ave., New York 


City 

A. Joseph Grobarick, Trenton, N. J 

Hemenway Film Company, 37 Church St., Boston, Mass 
Hollywood Film Enterprises, Inc., 6060 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood, Cal. 

Home Film Libraries, Inc., 
New York City 


1845 Grand Central Term., 


. Ideal Pictures Corporation, 26 E. 8th St., Chicago 
. Captain F. E. Kleinschmidt, 220 W. 42nd St., New York 


City 


q Kodascope Libraries, Inc., 33 W 42nd Si. New York 


City 

5745 Rosamont Rd., Detroit, 
Mich. 

National Motion Picture Company, Holliday Bldg., In 


dianapolis, Ind. 


Pinkney Film Service, 1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa 























Chicago's 


Morrison Hotel 


Clark and Madison Streets 


Centrally located. Nearest 
to stores, offices, theatres 
and railroad _ stations. 
Guest rooms are all out- 
side with bath, circulating 
ice water, bed-head read- 
ing lamp and Servidor. 
Garage Facilities. 





2500 Rooms 
$3.00 Up 


The World's Tallest Hotel 
—46 Stories High 


LEONARD HICKS 
Managing Director 
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RKO-Pathe Distributing Corporation, 35 W. 45th St. 
New York City 

Standard Film Service, 508 Film Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
Talking Picture Epics, Inc., 11 W. 42nd St., New York 
City 

Wholesome Films Service, Inc., 48 Melrose St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Suggested Plan for a City Department 


of Visual Aids 


Concluded from page 262) 
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Projectionist 
Duties— 

Repairing of all projectors, training of 
others in their use, project material 
review and pars ater repair of films. 

6. Repair Man 
Duties— 

Repair and care for all aids other than 
motion picture film and projectors. 
Mounting of pictures, preparing ex- 
hibits, charts, etc. 

Photographer 
Duties 

Taking and making up of all required 
photographic material, preparing lan- 
tern slides. 

8. Chauffeur 
Duties 
Delivering and collecting all material. 


~ 





i 








pic tures for 
hon-theatrical 





PICTURES CORP. 


729 SEVENTH AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY »« 





Ask your dealer 
about our 16M. films 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 


MARION FF. 


LANPHIER 








The Historical Outlook (October) “Slide Making 
and the Social Studies Laboratory, II, by Annette 
Glick, Assistant Director, Visual Education Divi- 
sion, Los Angeles City Schools, is the second in- 
stallment of this very valuable and practical article 
on the use of and the making of slides in the 
schools. The first installment appeared in the May 
issue of this magazine, mention of which was made 
in the June issue of THe EpuCATIONAL ScREEN. The 

t 


LO 


making of cellophane and carbon paper slides 
replace the expensive typewriter slide, the use of 
the ceramic pencil, and the daylight screen are 
discussed clearly, with specific directions for the 
application of the principles developed. 


“The Use of the Cartoon (Made by the Pupil) in 
the History Course’, by Mary Hall, appearing in 
the same issue, presents a method of approach and 
the development of a working plan for this type of 
dramatic visualization in the history class. 

Perhaps history as a subject lends itself better than any 
other to “visualization,” one of the aims of education today. 
This visualization may be a purely inner conception (not very 
strong or lasting with most students), or it may express itself 
outwardly in the cartoon, the imaginative story, the dramatiz- 
ation, etc. 

The aim of visualization is to create an ability to see again 
men and times possibly remote from the student, to re-live 
with other peoples their experiences and to reconstruct their 
lives and environment. 

Making the cartoon encourages the students to assemble 
facts in a discriminating fashion and to give them his own 
interpretation. Sometimes the result is a single picture, sim- 
ple in conception and execution, or it may be a complicated 
drawing, exhibiting great wealth of detail—usually a keen 
sense of drama is involved. 

Miss Hall then tells, in numbered paragraphs, the 
results of her experimentation. She begins with 
the modern newspaper cartoon, calling for a col- 
lection from the class, accompanied by their ideas 
concerning their selections. With such a stimulus 
question, “How would you have treated the subject 
had you been the artist?” she frees the students’ 
thinking along these visual lines. Her itemized re- 
sults of her work, together with the surmounting 
of such difficulties as that of technical perfection in 
drawing, furnish a most enlightening and stimu- 
lating article for our readers. 


New York State Education (October) “Some 
Fundamentals of Visual Instruction” is the first of 
a series of articles by Mr. Alfred W. Abrams which 
are to appear in this magazine on the subject of vis- 
ual instruction. In this installment Mr. Abrams 
gives some suggestions on when and how to use pic- 
tures successfully. “Since pictures represent di- 
rectly only things that are objective”, he states, “it 
should be obvious that their usefulness is confined 
chiefly to subjects that are concerned with material 
objects facts of form, size, position, color and 


motion.” 


The Parents’ Magazine (October) “Are Movies 
Fit?”, by Fred Eastman, Litt. D., Professor of Re- 
ligious Literature and Drama, Chicago Theological 
Seminary, states stoutly that 

The movies have become a hot issue where they touch chil- 
dren. Three questions are pertinent: What are the facts? 
Who is responsible? How shall we remedy the matter? To 
attempt answers to these questions is the purpose of this and 
a succeeding article. 

The Doctor then appraises the situation with a 
nice fairness, although such appraisal lands us only 
at that same familiar and discouraging truth con- 
cerning the great industry, which has faced us for 
a good many years, with little, if any, improvement. 

Certain assumptions can be taken for granted. One is that 
the movies are here and here to stay. Another is that they 
are potentially the greatest force for recreation and for edu 
cation that the world has yet seen. Another is that the movies 
have made marvelous progress in perfecting the mechanics of 
photography and projection and sound reproduction. More 
over, they have turned out some very good and great pictures 
If the pictures were all of this sort or like the delightful car- 
toons of “Mickey Mouse” and “The Silly Symphonies” or 
those rollicking comedies usually associated with the names of 
Charlie Chaplin and Harold Lloyd and Harry Langdon, thers 
would be no need of any inquiry, for such pictures start no 
trouble. They provide only the warm glow of a fireplace 
around which the whole world can find cheer and the fellow- 
ship of laughter. Unfortunately pictures of this sort make 
up a small proportion of the 500 and more feature films pro- 
duced by Hollywood every year. 

The author presents the intelligent criticism of 
women like Miss Dora Stecker of Cleveland, to- 
gether with an array of factual proof that, despite 
Mr. Hays, the number of undesirable pictures has 
increased rather than decreased. Miss Stecker im- 


(Concluded on page 274) 
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Motion Pictures with Sound Accompaniment Used in Devotional Services 


OTION pictures with sound accompanime nt 
MA are featured at a series of Sunday evening de 
votional services being held at the University of Penn 
sylvania Christian Association under the direction of 
that body’s Department of Religious Education, headed 
by Rev. Monroe G. Everett, Presbyterian university 
pastor. 

Nicholas Williams °33, of Cambridge, Md., and 
Stanley Jones ’32, of Rahway, N. J., student chairmen 
of the entire series of visualized programs, are en 
thusiastic about the success of the venture, which is 
attracting large weekly gatherings. They state that 
with no special advertising being presented, attendance 
at the services has increased more than 80 per cent 
in five weeks. The programs present motion pictures 


on various aspects of the life of Christ. 


These services on the university campus are the first 
in which a completely balanced visual and musical pro- 
gram has ever been used, according to Rev. H. Paul 
Janes, director of the Division of Visual Aids, Presby- 
terian Board of Christian Education, who has arranged 
and is presenting the series. Several advantages are 
conspicuous in the use of the mechanized service, ac- 
cording to Mr. Janes. 


“The auditorium is in semi-darkness from the be 
ginning until the end of the visualized program,” he 
states. ‘Darkness means that visual distractions are 
eliminated. Mrs. Green’s new hat or Stanley Brown's 
pursuit of a glove under a pew two aisles ahead can- 
not detract from the power of the service theme. The 
usual inhibitions which keep people from expressing 
themselves emotionally are also removed. A congre- 
gation sings more enthusiastically in the dark, follow 
ing the words of a hymn flashed on the screen. Most 
important of all, the attention of the audience is con 
centrated on the subject at hand. Like moths, human 
beings are attracted to a bright spot. Try to sit for 
long in a darkened motion picture theatre without 
looking at the screen. It can’t be done.” 

Rev. Harold F. Carr, pastor of the Asbury Metho 
dist Church, near the university campus, speaks on the 
service theme following the motion picture presenta- 


tion each Sunday night, and an informal discussion 


of the theme closes the hour’s service. The prelude, 
postlude, and other musical parts of the service are re- 
produced organ selections. The scripture selection 
ind prayer are offered by university students, and stu- 
dents have had a part in planning the series. From 
5:30 to 6:30 a light buffet supper is served to the stu- 
dents attending. The devotional service begins at 
6:30 and closes in time for those who care to do so to 
attend the regular evening services at nearby churches. 


Missourian Circles Globe “On Dimes”-- 
Now Shows Movies of His Trip, 
to Aid Missions 


Here's a church motion picture story that goes back 
over twenty years for its inception. In 1910 Oscar L. 
Bodenhausen of St. Joseph, Mo., conceived the idea of 
going around the world on the money he could save 
by putting away any and all dimes that came his way. 

No matter how many or how few coins of this de- 
nomination might come to him, he spent none of them. 
\t the close of each day he segregated his “takings” 
in dimes, and periodically he put them in the bank at 
compound interest. 

The first day of his dime-saving plan netted him 40 
cents, the first week $2.10. In August, 1930, his world- 
trip fund totaled $2700, the interest for the last year 
being more than the deposit for that period. 

Then he decided the time had come to circle the 
slobe. “A tour of the world on dimes,” he called his 
adventure. With a Filmo moving picture camera he 
sailed westward from San Francisco visiting China, 
Japan, India, and twenty-three other countries before 
landing in New York. And everywhere he made in- 
teresting movies on his trip. 

What is the connection with the use of motion pic- 
tures in church work? Simply that in India he became 
intensely interested in missionary work in that coun- 
try and decided to make a contribution to the cause. 

On his return home he arranged his motion pictures 
to tell the story of his trip and announced that he 
would give illustrated lectures, donating the proceeds 
to Indian missionary work. So far, his audiences have 
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numbered nearly ten thousand people, and the trip on 
dimes is paying dividends in behalf of a splendid 
activity. 

The point of course is this: Not everyone has this 
type of story to-tell via movies, nor Mr. Bodenhaus- 
en’s background of dime saving activities, but in many 
churches are men and women who have taken inter- 
esting travel movies. Possibly a showing of their mov- 
ies might result in a fine social evening with the admis- 
sion receipts devoted to some worth-while church un- 
dertaking. 


Church Films Own Movie 


The young people of St. Michael’s and All Angels’ 
Episcopal Church, Berwyn, IIl., will go “on location” 
for the filming of a real moving picture in the near 
future, according to announcement by the Rev. Henry 
Scott Rubel, rector of the church. 








The Hour Has | 
Come When You | 
Can Fill Your | 
Church with | 


Sound Pictures | 
| 





A Great Difficulty Has Been Overcome 


As now used SILENT PICTURES are DEA D. The people want 
Sound Pictures, but the supply of suitable Sound Pictures is 
exceedingly limited. Very few churches, high-schools, colleges, | 
universities and other institutions have the expensive equipment 
for Sound Pictures. However, many do have Projectors for 
showing Silent Pictures. 
The great question has been and still is, How to make use of | 
Silent Pictures and Silent Projectors? It is answered by the | 
" . " 

Off-Stage Voice | 
This is a marvelous scientific equipment, recently perfected, | 
whereby ANY Silent Picture can with your present Silent Pro- 
jector, no matter what make, be made into a Sound Picture. 
This wonderful equipment will enable you to give life to your 
Slides and Motion Pictures, and put personality into your pro- | 
grams. It will pep up your meetings and enable you to put over 
to large crowds—in a modern, up-to-date, dignified manner 
which will appeal to both old and young—whatever message you 
wish to present. | 
Take advantage of this for your Fall and Winter work. Upon 
receipt of your inquiry, we will be pleased to send you, without 
charge or obligation, full particulars. Address 


SACRED SERVICE BUREAU 
26 East 8th Street 
» CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A contest to decide the best movie scenario closes 
soon and the winning plot will serve as a basis for the 
movie. 

Actors and actresses will be selected from among 
the members of Gamma Kappa Delta, young people’s 
The play will be directed by Mrs. Rubel, 
“Follies.” 


organization. 
formerly Dorothy Deuel of the Ziegfeld 


Among the Magazines and Books 
(Concluded from page 272) 

plies, as we must all do if we think clearly, that the 
child is projected into adult life when he is allowed 
to attend the movies. The influence of bad produc- 
tion could not reach him were he not permitted this 
adult indulgence. But, since he is, and since, for the 
time being, there seems to be no other solution at hand, 
the child should be protected against the adult 
movie by some means or other. 

Dr. Eastman’s article is fairly written, making 
none of the exaggerated accusations that are apt to 


appear in the comments of the clergy. 
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Visual Aids in Chemistry Teaching from the High School Standpoint”™ 
L. PAUL MILLER 


Science Director, Central High School, Scranton, Pa. 


N THE teaching of high-school chemistry, the 
| most valuable visual aids always have been, and 
doubtless always will be, chemicals and chemical ap- 
paratus. No objective materials could possibly be 
used more effectively, for the teaching of most of the 
units of secondary school chemistry than the sub- 
stances and processes with which the units are con- 


cerned. 


In the secondary schools, chemistry teachers, as well 
as teachers of other sciences, have been using visual 
aids to give meanings to text-book words, ever since 
sciences have been included in high school curriculums. 
Laboratory procedures by pupils, and lecture-demon- 
strations by teachers, are essentials in chemistry teach- 
ing. 

Chemistry teachers are setting examples, in fact, in 
the use of sense realism in education, which teachers 
in other major subjects are finding to be worth follow 
ing. High-school chemistry teachers have also been 
among those making the most extensive use of projec- 
tion equipment, and of homemade slides and films, to 
provide additional illustrative materials. In 517 pub- 
lic school units in the United States, there were re 
ported 4,336 film showings in natural sciences, includ 
ing chemistry, in the senior high schools, exceeding the 
numbers of showings in all other senior high school 
subjects. There were reported also, more natural sci- 
ence films adaptable to school use, and therefore most 
satisfactory for teaching purposes, than films in any 
other subjects. (Way, E. IL., “Motion Pictures and 
their Use in Certain Primary and Secondary Schools 
in the United States, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Mo- 
tion Picture Division. 1931.’’) 

High-school chemistry teachers must decide when 
to use visual aids, what aids to use, and how their 
use can be stimulated. 

(I) When can the various types of visual aids be 
*Summary of paper read before the Division of Chemical 


Education of the American Chemical Society, Buffalo, New 
York, Sept. 2, 1931. 


most effectively used in teaching particular units in 
high-school chemistry ? 

(A) Real things, (chemicals, chemical apparatus, 
and processes,) whenever available, are the most ef- 
fective, (1) in classroom demonstrations, (2) in lab- 
oratory exercises, units, or contracts, (3) in exhibits, 
and (4) in properly conducted journeys. 

(B) When real things are not available, the next 
best aids are projected or non-projected photographic 
representations of real things: (1) text-book and ref- 
erence-book illustrations, (2) cut-outs from newspa- 
pers and magazines, (3) stereographs, for third di- 
mension effects, (4) projected still pictures, from stock 
or homemade glass slides or film slides, (5) silent mo- 
tion pictures, preferably 16 mm., when motion is an 
essential factor, and (6) sound pictures, when both 
animation and accurate accompanying explanations 
are requisite. 

(C) Non-photographic symbols are frequently use- 
ful: (1) charts, (2) maps, (3) graphs, (4) diagrams, 
(5) blackboard sketches and outlines, preferably in 
colored chalk, and (6) dramatizations, as, pupils rep- 
resenting ions in replacements. 

(11) What visual materials can best be correlated 
with units in high-school chemistry courses? Avail- 
able materials may be classified, in the order in which 
they are to be used in any chemistry course, according 











BARGAINS FOR CASH! 
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$125.00 value brand new DeVry Automatic Film Slide Stereop- 
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$35.00 
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to the following scheme: (1) Units in course listed, 
with sub-divisions. (2) Types designated, of visual 
materials considered most effective for each unit, ac- 


lon Part (1) above. (3) 


cording to evaluations base 
Names of materials, or titles of slides or films, given, 
(4) Materials designated as: free loan, rental for fee, 
or sale. (5) Materials distinguished: for specific in- 
struction in classrooms, for general instruction in class- 
rooms, or for general information in classrooms, or 
science clubs. (6) Sources of materials indicated, by 
code numbers referring to numbered list of distribu- 
tors. (7) Approximate dates entered, when units will 
be studied, to guide in scheduling of free loan and 
rental materials. 

(111) What are some constructive ways in which 
chemistry teachers can stimulate use of visual aids in 
high school chemistry ? (A) Co operation in com- 
mercial production of new materials needed. (B) Ex- 
change of homemade exhibits, slides, and films of ma- 
terials and processes found in only certain localities. 
(C) Editing of available or prospective commercially 
produced films. (D) Establishing of centers of dis- 
tribution for low-cost rental materials, in geographical 
divisions. (E) Urging use in college chemistry sub- 
ject-matter courses, for prospective high school teach- 
ers, of visual materials which are useful in high 


schools. 


Research is needed, to find more definitely which 
types of visual aids may be most effectively used, in 
assignment, presentation, and review. Work also 
needs to be done, in devising the most satisfactory 
techniques in the use of visual materials. Emphasis 
should be placed on adequate training, in colleges, of 
future high-school chemistry teachers, in using visual 
aids. 


The Use of Films and Other Visual Aids 


in the Teaching of Composition 


WILLIAM LEWIN 


Films and other visual aids are useful chiefly as 
motivating devices in the teaching of composition. 
Pupils must have something to say, rather than the 
problem of what to say in order to fill up the page. 
The use of blackboards, bulletins, pictures, charts, 
objects, exhibits, journeys to interesting places tends 
to fill up the child’s mental vacuum when he is faced 
with the necessity of writing a theme. 

Recent improvements in portable projectors have 
made the use of motion pictures, film slides, and glass 
slides convenient for the classroom. These aids en- 


able the teacher to give the pupils concrete experiences 
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in a vicarious way. They bring the world into the 
classroom. Interesting pictures stimulate lively class 
discussions, which, in turn, prepare , for 
written compositions. 


intelligent 
Of course, the better the pic- 
ture, the better the discussion. Teachers should there- 
fore select pictures with care. 

A well-organized lesson plan, if built, for example, 
around a fifteen-minute motion-picture reel should 
begin with a private preview of the film for the pur- 
pose of making an outline. Before the film is shown 
to the class, it is well to write the outline on the board. 
While the film is being shown, the sub-titles should be 
read aloud by selected pupils or by the class in unison, 
Significant points should be emphasized by the teacher 
while observation is going on. The picture should 
serve to dramatize the outline and to drive home 
point after point. After the showing of the film, the 
outline on the board may be examined again briefly 
and erased. ‘The class. should then reconstruct the 
outline from memory and discuss each point rapidly. 
If the picture has been a worth-while one, it will pro 
voke discussion, perhaps argumentation. If interest 
runs high, an impromptu debate can be arranged. Af- 
firmation and rebuttal lead to real thinking. Topics 
for written themes, as suggested by the reactions of 
the pupils, may now be written on the board. The 
film has served to motivate the assignment 


A Film Review 


Mystery of Life (7 reels) was produced by Univer- 
sal Pictures Corporation with an eye on both the the- 
atrical and non-theatrical field, and gives Clarence 
Darrow an extraordinary opportunity to exploit his 
well-known enthusiasm for the principle of evolution, 
It is distinctly a serious production and is full of 
material of genuine educational value quite apart from 
elements inserted for theatrical appeal. 

It should prove a very valuable film for the educa- 
tional field if handled. 


biological frankness and completeness, it should in- 


properly Because of its 
variably be viewed in advance by the teacher before 
showing to classes. Certain omissions may seem de 


sirable for particular audiences and age-groups 

The picture gives a review of the animal kingdom 
from the lowly one-cell amoeba, the simplest form of 
animal life, to the highest mammal and is followed 
by a summary in the form of an animated Tree of 
Life. 


quences from bottom to top the amoeba and the sponge, 


On the branches appear in their proper se 
the jelly-fish and its relatives; the worms, first ani 
mals to develop a head and a sense of direction, and 
related to them, the jointed animals like the lobster 


and centipede ; the mollusks, represented by the clam, 
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ACE your class—place the Model QB Delineascope on your 

lecture table—and project both opaque material and glass 
slides onto a screen hung above and behind the lecture table, in 
full view of every class member. 





This Spencer Model QB is the only instrument ever designed 
which will project both opaque material and glass slides. 

The teacher at all times faces his class, the image being pro- 
jected over his head onto the screen. Model QB may be left on 
the lecture desk permanently ready for use at any moment. 


Folder K-69 completely describes this Model QB De- 
lineascope and its use. It is free—write for it now! 
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snail and octopus; the spider and the insect, highest 
development of instinctive life; then the vertebrates 
represented first by the fish, and the amphibians like 
the newt, the salamander and frog; 
the birds, which are closely related to them; and very 


the reptiles and 


high up the mammals, from the most primitive to the 
kangaroo, the elephant, the bat, the only mammal that 
can fly ; the ape, most intelligent of the lower animals ° 
and at the top, man. 

In strata millions of years old, exposed by streams 
wearing away the land and the rocks, scientists find 
different 
some of 


the remains of fossils which are entirely 
species than those now seen in the world, 
which are shown on the screen. A thrilling sequence 
in the film is a reproduction of the time when all vege- 
tation grew rank and luxuriant and giant prehistoric 
monsters roamed the earth. 
made mechanically and scientifically reliable show 
tyrannosaurus rex, the greatest and 
fighting animal the world has ever known; huge dino- 
saurs in mortal combat, and others of the ponderous 
brood, including the pterodactyl, last of the monster 
flying reptiles. All these are compared with the giant 
turtles, kangaroos and fantastic lizards of our day, 
showing how like in anatomical construction they are, 
though the present day relatives of prehistoric animals 


Reconstructions cleverly 


most ferocious 


THE 
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The LEICA Is the Best 
and Most Economical 


COPYING 
CAMERA 


With the LEICA you can 
make reproductions of man- 
uscripts, photographs, paint- 
ings, drawings, maps, etc., 
as well as the close-up 
photography of small speci- 
mens. Three Front Lenses 
make it possible to photo- 
graph sharply 39 different- 
sized areas at close range 
with the LEICA. However 
with the new LEICA fo- 
cusing copy attachment it 
is possible to photograph 
any object from % of an 
inch in diameter up to any 
size and completely fill the 
LEICA Negative. 

THE LEICA CAMERA and 
its accessories also make 
perfect Projector Slides, 
Stereoscopic Pictures, Pho- 
tomicrographs and all other 
types of pictures. 























E. LEITZ, Inc. 


Dept. 11-ES 


The Perfect 
Equipment for 


CLCEEL Visual Instruction 


Camera 





Used By Foremost Educators 


The LEICA is famous for its versa- 
tility, its convenient size and weight, 
and its scientific accuracy. It takes up 
to 36 pictures on a single roll of cin- 
ema film, double frame size. With its 
five interchangeable lenses, adapted for 
every purpose, this one camera does the 
work of a dozen others. Wide-angle 
views, telephoto pictures, action shots, 
color photos, are only a few of the 
many types of pictures you can take 
with the LEICA. It is an indispensable 
educational aid. Equally efficient in 
and out of doors. 

Write for Catalog 
Describing the Leica Camera 
and Equipment. 


60 East 10th St., New York. 
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are much smaller. They illustrate evolution as change, 
and the survival of the fittest, the monsters of old 
with extremely low mentality gradually being extermi- 
nated by mammals with small bodies but with com- 


paratively high intelligence and much greater cunning, 


Graduate Theses 

Mr. Frederick C. Gruber of Wildwood, New Jersey, 
is planning a doctor’s dissertation upon a very spe- 
cific subject, namely, the results of an experiment to 
determine the value of the lantern slide as an aid to 
the teaching of English Literature in the elementary 
school. Mr. Gruber expects to use 36 sets of slides, 
3,000 pupils (grades 3 to 8 inclusive), and 100 teach- 
ers. The study is to be supervised by the Department 
of Educational Research and the Division of Visual 
Education of Philadelphia, and by a committee chosen 
from the Department of Education of the Graduate 
School of the University of Pennsylvania. 

+ ¢ 

Mr. Arnold W. Reitze of Jersey City, New Jersey, 
has recently completed a master’s thesis, which has 
been accepted by New York University, on “The 
Organization, Administration and Functions of a City 
Department of Visual Aids.” This study is the re- 
sult of data obtained from 148 persons in all sections 


Announcing 


The Improved 
Stillfilm Carrier 


A die-cast metal carrier containing heat- 
resisting glass that eliminates all possible 
damage to film. 

For further information write 


Stillfilm Inc. 


1052 Cahuenga Ave. 


Hollywood, Calif. 
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of the United States, as well as from available litera- 
ture in the field. Previous reports have been made 
on this subject but they generally considered but one 
or two phases of a visual aids department. Mr. 
Reitze’s study is more inclusive, covering the many 
activities of such a department and treating all types 
of visual aids 
charts, models, exhibits, etc., as well as films. We hope 


slides, still films, photographic prints, 


to publish parts of this thesis in an early issue of THE 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 
5 ¢ 

Mr. L. C. Hinckley of Marfa, Texas, has _ been 
working on a graduate thesis at Colorado State Teach- 
ers College the past summer, the title of which is 
“Visual Materials to be Used in Teaching High School 
Biology.” e o 

“Some Visual Aids in the Teaching of General 
Science” is the choice of Mr. Reynold Johnson, Iron- 
wood, Michigan, for his master’s thesis, research work 


on which he is now planning. 


Courses in Visual Instruction 

“Methods and Use of Visual Instruction Material” 
is the name of a course being given to New York City 
teachers by Joseph V. Sullivan at Morris High School, 
under the supervision of the Bronx Borough Wide 
Teachers Association. According to the circular, the 
latest developments in the use of visual aids are stud- 
ied through the medium of model lessons, with special 
references made to the course of study of the ele- 
mentary school, and the educational values and ad- 
vantages of such aids discussed. Individual instruc- 
tion is also given in the operation of different ma- 
chines, and the making of slides. 

As part of the course, Mr. Sullivan is writing a very 
detailed treatise on “How to Establish and Supervise 
a Visual Instruction Department in Your School.” 
This article will consider everything necessary for the 
beginning and operating of a school Visual Aid De- 
partment. 

® ¢ 

Mr. Louis J. Fish is conducting a course for teach- 
ers at Boston University on “Visual Aids in Com- 
mercial Education” and expects to do research work 
concerning this important phase of commercial edu- 
cation. s * 


A new course in motion picture production is being 
offered at the University of South Dakota. Incor- 
porated in the course will be a short history of photo- 
graphic processes, technique of talking motion pictures 
and lighting effects. - 

Mr. J. H. Eisenhauer is conductor of the visual aids 
course at Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
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Increasing Educational 
Possibilities 


HE rapid acceptance by the nation’s schools 
of visual means of instruction makes care- 
ful selection of projection equipment imperative. 
Projectors are used under many conditions, and 


the instrument must be suited to those conditions. 


Bausch & Lomb Balopticons are made in models 
for every still projection requirement—lantern 
slides, still film, opaque objects—small class- 


rooms, large auditoriums, daylight or darkened. 


Model BDT Balopticon is the choice of many 
schools because it is a most efficient slide 


projector. 


Write for complete information on B & L Balop- 
ticons for school use. BAuscH & LomB OPTICAL 


Company, 688 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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are free to tell their story in their own words. 





AMONG THE PRODUCERS | 


Where the commercial firms — whose activities have an important bearing on progress in the visual field — 
The Educational Screen is glad to reprint here, within nec- 
essary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our readers. 














Ann Encouraging Sign 


E. D. ROBERTSON 


in the field of education requires the close co- 
operation of at least three agencies: educators—espe- 


| O BRING visual instruction to its rightful place 


cially visual instruction directors—producers of visual 
aids 
Educators naturally must be looked to to set the pace. 
Though editors and producers may come forth with 





and editors of visual instruction publications. 


original ideas and suggestions, these ideas and sug- 
gestions must be based on strictly educational princi- 
ples and, in the final analysis, must pass the judgment 
of educators. 

Worthy publications are important factors in the 
promotion of visual instruction. They 
medium of exchange for activities in visual instruction 


serve aS a 


programs in operation in various cities ; they offer op- 
portunity to individuals with 
ideas to place these ideas before those most interested ; 
they make it possible for producers to bring the merits 
of their product to the attention of educators and to 
secure information that tends to keep them in close 
touch with the latest and best ideas and practices in 
the field of visual instruction. 


new and _ progressive 


Visual educators and visual instruction periodicals 
have always strived to bring visual instruction to its 
rightful place in the field of education. The purpose 
of these two forces is to make visual instruction an 
integral part of our educational program—not an in- 
dependent, separate division of instruction, but an in- 
tegrated factor thereof. 

The same can hardly be said of all visual aid pro- 
ducers. However, it is encouraging to note that pro- 
gressive organizations are giving time and 
thought to making their products meet the require- 
ments of education than, as in the past, to attempting 
to-adjust the educational standards to fit their prod- 
ucts. 
responsible for this change of attitude on the part of 
producers. 
tors to present helpful suggestions to producers and 
are allowing producers opportunities to tell of their 
products and to express opinions through the columns 


of their publications. 


more 


Visual instruction magazine editors are largely 


Magazine editors are encouraging educa- 


As a result, many producers are 


beginning to show a real interest in the basic princi- 
ples of education as applied to visual instruction. Such 
an interest will tend to bring the producer and his 
products to a higher educational level. 

An outstanding example of an organization that is 
making every effort to adjust its products and _ its 
methods to strictly modern educational standards is 
Stillfilm, Inc., of Hollywood. 
been in operation for several years and has produced 


This organization has 


materials that have proved highly satisfactory through- 
out the country. But—due to the fact that their prod- 
uct, though highly satisfactory, has not been one hun- 
dred percent fool-proof and could be damaged if not 
- Stillfilm has re- 
cently spent a large amount of money and effort in 


operated according to instruction 
bringing its product to the fool-proof stage. This ac- 
tion of the Hollywood organization comes through its 
announcement of an improved Stillfilm Carrier. The 
new model is of die-cast metal and contains a single 
piece of high class heat resisting glass that makes dam- 
age to films impossible, no matter how varying weather 
conditions may be or how out of line the operator may 
set the lamp in his projector. 

To bring visual instruction to its rightful place in 
the field of education demands the close co-operation 
of the three agencies mentioned—educators, editors 
and producers. The professional and forward looking 
attitude of educators and visual instruction publication 
editors is to be expected. The same attitude on the 
part of producers is essential. It will come if educa 
tors and editors encourage it. The recent move on the 
part of Stillfilm Inc. is indicative of what can be done 
in this connection where producers give attention to 
the educational as well as the commercial aspects of 
their endeavors. 


International Projector Markets 
Sound Projector 


The Acme 35 mm. portable projector with sound-on- 
film reproducer is now being marketed by International 
Projector Corporation, manufacturers of the Simplex 


and Powers projectors, which are used in practically 
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all of the motion picture theatres in this country. 

While designed primarily as a portable unit, the 
machine has a complete professional optical system 
which permits its use in moderately-sized auditoriums. 
It is simple in operation and sturdy in construction. 
The dynamic speaker and amplifier used with the 
equipment are products of RCA Photophone. They 
are completely AC-operated, requiring no batteries of 
any kind. 

This machine and sound unit complete will be dis 
tributed through the National Theatre Supply Com 


pany. 


The “Off-Stage Voice” 


\mong the latest sound inventions to appear is the 
recently perfected equipment called the “Off-Stage 
Voice,” whereby any silent picture can be made into 
a sound picture. With such a device, the pastor, the 
choral director, the teacher, the clubman or club- 
woman, the salesman, or the institutional director can 
put life into his otherwise silent and lifeless slide and 
motion picture program. 

This equipment consists of five parts: a double 
turntable phonograph, an amplifier, a microphone, a 
right loudspeaker, and a left loudspeaker. 

While designed primarily for use with silent motion 
pictures and projectors, it can also be used with sound 
pictures and projectors. Part of it can be used too as 
an Addressing System for amplifying the voice, when 
simply a loud speaking system, without pictures or 
music, is required. 

Further information may be secured from the Sac 
red Service Bureau, 26 East 8th St., Chicago. 


A New Model of the Animatophone 


The Animatophone 16 mm. Talking Projector, 
which several months ago added a Vertical Turn- 
table and other unique embodiments, has _ been 


made more attractive, compact and_ efficient 
through the acquisition of a “blimp” type case 
which encloses the projector while it is in oper- 
ation. Another major improvement is a vertical 
tone-arm which operates on the pendulum principle. 

It is an interesting fact that the very first units 
of the “Blimp” animatophone to be manufactured 
were initially demonstrated before officers of the 
U. S. Navy Recruiting Service, with the result that 
36 complete units are now in use in Navy Recruit- 
ing Stations thruout the country. 

The design of the “blimp” case is such that the 
turntable is attached from the outside to the shaft 
which protrudes thru an opening in the side. Ac- 
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cess to the projector for threading, focusing and 
adjusting speeds is gained by opening the right 
hand side of the case, which is hinged at the bottom. 





The “Blimp” Animatophone 


During operation the case is closed and the picture 
is projected thru a slot in the front. Thus, the 
sound of the projector motor and film movement 
are rendered practically inaudible. 

The new Animatophone is much more compact, 
has smaller case dimensions, and several pounds 
have been removed from its weight. 

The vertical tone-arm is a radically new idea. 
[t is extremely simple in principle and construction, 
yet it accomplishes its purpose in a highly gratify- 
ing’ manner. 

This is believed to be the only pickup in use 
which reproduces sound on the same principle that 
is employed in the original recording of the record. 
Inasmuch as the needle retains relatively the same 
position in the groove, laterally and vertically, from 
the very beginning to the end of the record, it elim- 
inates entirely the distortion which is so common 
to other types of pickups when the needle is in the 
extreme outer or inner grooves of the record. 

The tone-arm proper is pivoted from the top of 
a rocker-arm. As the needle is advanced by the 
record groove, the tilting of the rocker-arm com- 
pensates for the lateral movement of the pickup 
head and keeps the needle on a straight line across 
the record. The pendulum principle employed in 
the pickup keeps the needle constantly at right 
angles to the line of travel. 

A push-pull Pilot Light to aid in properly setting 
the needle on the record is among the several other 
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new features on the “Blimp” Animatophone. 

The Animatophone is a product of the Victor 
Animatograph Corporation, Davenport, Iowa, and 
wholesale distribution in the U. S. is through the 
31 branches of the Nontheatrical Division, National 
Theatre Supply Co., 92 Gold Street, New York 
City. 


Wholesale Distribution of Talkies 


for Home Planned 


With extensive plans calling for the establishing of 
150 non-theatrical motion picture film exchanges for 
the national distribution of talking pictures in the 
home, International 16 mm. Pictures, Inc., of New 
York City, through its president Rudolf Mayer, re- 
cently announced the opening of the organization’s first 
three exchanges in New York, Boston and Philadel- 
phia. 

This move is seen in business circles as the opening 
gun in a nation-wide campaign for the introduction 
of a new and entirely different type of home entertain- 
ment. Various radio manufacturers who have seen 
the possibility of home talking movies have already 
entered into the production of suitable and compara- 
tively inexpensive apparatus for this purpose. 

“In order to make possible this new form of enter- 
tainment,” said Mr. Mayer, “it was necessary first to 
bring about a gigantic union of both radio manufac- 
turers and film producers since neither could succeed 
without the other.’”” By co-ordination of effort only, 
on the part of all concerned, was it possible to distrib- 
ute nationally both the equipment and the film product 
to be used on that equipment. 

The problem does not end witl’the sale of the equip- 
ment since every machine sold must be serviced with 
film indefinitely and it is the purpose of this organiza- 
tion to make possible the distribution of such enter- 
tainment. Three of the leading manufacturers of home 
alking pictures equipment have loaned not only their 
moral but financial support. These companies are the 
Sparks-Withington Company of Jackson, Michigan, 
the International Projector Company of New York 
and the Sprague Specialties Company of North 
Adams, Mass. 

“This new industry,” continued Mr. Mayer, “is not 
to be taken as being in conflict with the theatre. The 
big first-run movie palace, as well as the corner movie 
house, will always have its place in American enter- 
tainment.” 

The film stocked by these exchanges, it was learned, 
will be leased to radio and other dealers handling talk- 
ing picture equipment who, in turn, will lease an eve- 
ning’s program to the owners of such machines. 
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New Filmo Projector Announced 

A new Filmo projector, the Model J, is announced 
by Bell & Howell, with a picture brilliance asserted to 
be practically 30% greater than that afforded by even 
the Filmo 57-GG . For months, we are informed, en- 
gineers have been engaged in perfecting this new pro- 
jector. Not only are superlative performance and ease 
of operation claimed for it, but it has a handsome, 
luxurious appearance and sets a high mark in beauty 
of line and finish. The model J is low-built with a 
large base designed to afford desirable stability, as well 
as making for beautiful proportions. 

The new projector is entirely gear-driven and hence 
dispenses with all belts and chains. The gears are 
fully encased. This is asserted to be the first fully 
gear-driven 16 mm. projector. 

The notable increase in picture brilliance, which is 
said to have been 
demonstrated in 
exhaustive tests, 
has been secured 
b 


? 
od 


y an improved 
75 watt lamp, a 
new Cooke 2 inch 
F. 1.5 projection 
lens, improved con- 
denser, a large re- 
flector, and a re- 
fined reflector ad- 
justment. A n d 
there is a_ novel 
light trap whose 
purpose is to pre- 
vent the escape of 
stray illumination. 





Other important 
innovations include 
a completely auto- 
matic rewind; air- 


Model J Projector 


plane type cooling 
which supplements the well-known Filmo tornado fan 
cooling system; and an adjustable built-in pilot light, 
which can be slid back in the base when not needed 
and which goes on when the projection lamp is turned 
off, and vice versa. Conveniently spaced and clearly) 
marked controls and switches facilitate operation. 
Along with the many new features we are told that 
“The Model J retains such basic Filmo Projector 
principles as the nine-to-one, side-tension film move 
ment mechanism with its automatic framing of steady 
flickerless pictures; the powerful direct lighting sys- 
tem; controls for reversing and stopping for still pro- 


jection ; and adaptability for Kodacolor.” 
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| A Trade Directory for the Visual Field 

















FILMS 
Bray Pictures Corporation (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
Carlyle Ellis (1, 4) 


53 Hamilton Terrace, New York City 

Producer of Social Service Films 

Columbia Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 271) 


DeFrenes & Company (3, 6) 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 


Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. (1, 4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1, 4) 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 

Ideal Pictures Corp. (1, 4) 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Ill. 

Mac Callum, Inc. (3, 6) 


132 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Modern Woodmen of America (1, 4) 
Rock Island, III. 


Pinkney Film Service Co, (1, 4) 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ray-Bell Films, Inc. (3, 6) 


817 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Rowland Rogers Productions (1, 4) 
74 Sherman St. at Harris Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y 


Society for Visual Education (1, 4) 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III 
(See advertisement on inside back cover 


United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y 
Universal Pictures Corp. (3) 
730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 276) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Y. M.C. A. Motion Picture Bureau (1, 4) 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
300 W. Adams Bldg., Chicago, III. 





A. Joseph Grobarick 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


35 mm. and 16 mm. Films 
Motion Picture Equipment 











MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


Bell & Howell Co, (6) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


(See advertisement on inside front cover) 


Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1) 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Electrical Research Products, Inc. (2, 5) 
250 W. 57th St., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 254) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. (1, 4) 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
International Projector Corp. (3, 6) 
90 Gold St., New York City 
Mac Callum, Inc. (3, 6) 
132 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
RCA Photophone, Inc. (2) 
411 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Sacred Service Bureau (3, 6) 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 274 


Stillfilm Inc, 


1052 Cahuenga Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 


(See advertisement on page 278) 
United Projector and Film Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


SCREENS 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 


26 E. Eighth St., Ch 


ALO, Ill 
International Artprints 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


See advertisement on page 27% 


James C. Muir & Co. 


10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 277) 
Stillfilm Inc. 
1052 Cahuenga Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 278) 
University Museum Extension 


Lecture Bureau 
10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
STEREOSCOPES 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 277) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 
Bass Camera Co. 
179 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 275) 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 279) 
E. Leitz, Inc. 
6’.E. 10th St., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 278) 


James C. Muir & Co. 

10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Society for Visual Education 

327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIl. 


(See advertisement on inside back cover) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 277) 
Williams, Brown and Earle Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
silent. 

(2) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound. 

(3) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound and silent. 

(4) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
silent. 

(5) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
sound. 

(6) indicates firm supp_ies 16 mm. 
sound and silent. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN SERVICE BUREAU 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN offers on this page a helpful service. 


Informa- 


tion on sources of supply for the items listed below will be furnishcd our readers on 


request. 


Fill out the coupon and mail. 














A 
Accoustical installations 
Adapters, mazda 
Advertising projectors 
Amplifiers 
Arc lamps, reflecting 
Arc regulators 


B 
Batteries 
Blackboards 
Booths, projection 
Bulletin boards, changeable 


Cc 


Cable 

Cabinets 

Cameras 

Carbons 

Cases, film shipping 
Cement, film 
Charts 

Chairs, theatre 
Condensers 
Controls, Volume 


D 
Dimmers 
Draperies 
Dynamic Speakers 
E 


Electrig power generating plants 
Exhibits 


F 


Film cleaning machines 
Film rewinders 

Film slides 

Film splicing machines 
Film strips 

Films, Educational 
Films, Religious 
Films, Entertainment 
Films, Sound 

Filters 

Fire extinguishers 


Fireproof curtains 


Flares 
Footlights 
Fuses 
G 
Generators 
Globes 
Graphs 
Gummed Labels 
H 
Horns 
I 
Ink, pencils for slides 
L 


Lamps, incandescent projection 
Lamps, high intensity 

Lamps, reflecting arc 

Lenses 

Lights, spot 

Loud Speakers 


M 


Maps 

Map slides 

Mazda projection adapters 
Mazda regulators 
Microphones 
Microphone attachments 
Microscopes 

Micro projectors 
Motors, electric 

Motor generators 
Motors, phonograph 
Motion picture cable 


N 
Needles, phonograph 


Oo 


Opaque projectors 


P 


Phonograph turntables 
Photo-electric cells 


SERVICE BUREAU, THE EpucaTIONAL SCREEN, 


64 East Lake St., Chicago, IIl. 


Pictures, Prints 

Posters 

Projectors, lantern slide 
Projectors, motion picture 
Projectors, opaque 

Projectors, portable, (16 mm.) 
Projectors, portable, (35 mm.) 
Public Address Systems 


R 


Rectifiers 

Records 

Record cabinets 
Recording, electrical 


Reflectors 
Regulators, mazda 
Reels 
Reel end signals 
Rheostats 

Ss 
Screen paint 
Screens 


Slides, lantern (glass) 
Slides, film 

Slide making outfits 
Slide mats 

Shades 

Shutters, metal fire 
Speakers, dynamic 
Spotlights 

Stage lighting equipment 
Stage lighting systems 
Stage rigging 

Stage scenery 
Stereographs 
Stereopticons 
Stereoscopes 

Stillfilm 


F 


Talking equipment (35 mm.) 
Talking equipment (16 mm.) 
Title Writers 

Tone Arms 

Tripods 

Turntables, phonographs 


Gentlemen: I should like to receive reliable information on sources of supply for the following items: 
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